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AND SO, A NEW MOTOR F 
FLASHED IN THE NEWSPAPERS 











AUTOMOBILES are increasing by leaps and bounds, and, as 
the wag said, “Pedestrians are surviving the same way.” 

The new automobiles have new-type engines—and these 
new engines, to get the full power, speed and economy built 
into them, need a specially designed gasoline. 

When this fact first became apparent, The Atlantic 
Refining Company scientists went to work. They developed 
a new motor fuel to meet every requirement of the cars 
being built and those being planned—and to sell at regular- 
gas price. 

They tested this gasoline in the laboratory, and found 
it had no equal among the scores of competitive fuels ex- 
amined. They tested it on the road, with the same result. 

Then ATLantic WuitTe FLAsH was offered to the 
public. Advertisements in simple, straightforward language 
told why this new gasoline was produced, and what might 
ve expected from it. 

Response? Motorists by thousands have flocked to 
\tlantic pumps, and are still flocking. ATLANTIC WHITE 
'LASH is in a fair way to become the most popular motor 
tuel ever produced. 


N. W. AYER & SON, Inc. 


Advertising Headquarters 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


Vew York Boston Chicago San Francisco Detroit London 
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Interrupting 
Ideas in 
Illustration 
that created 
a new 


Technique for 
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... The Interrupting Idea 
is a thought so expressed 
in advertising 
that it interrupts 
the reader, 
focuses his attention, 
registers in his memory, 


and impels him to buy. 


FEDERA 


ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
Six East Thirty-Ninth Street, N.Y. th 
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Every Listerine Advertising Dollar 
Must Return Home with a Profit 


Product, Medium, Copy—Lambert Tests Them All 
As Told to Bernard A. Grimes 


By John L. Johnston 


President, 


fr is the policy behind 
Listerine’s advertising? It is 
We are going to spend as 
ny dollars in advertising as we 
soaibly can—as long as we can 
= 1 dollar out in advertising 
tnd bring that dollar back, plus a 
profit. 
‘The word “bring” is deliberately 
hosen. There is a difference be- 
een “bringing” a dollar back and 
getting” a dollar returned. One 
eps the advertising dollar to find 
sway home. The other trusts to 
hance that the dollar will get 
ere. We don’t employ chance, 
hen we can find something more 
ependable. 
Iam not forgetting, even mo- 
entarily, that we cannot reduce 
dvertising to scientific laboratory 
rinciples. Neither are the results 
f advertising to be determined by 
ule of thumb. But you can ascer- 
bin definite trends. You can try 
ut every phase of your merchan- 
ising, from introduction of the 
w product to copy for an estab- 
shed leader, by trial performance. 
How successful our employment 
advertising on laboratory prin- 
ples has been is demonstrated by 
fact that in 1920 we spent 
ctically nothing in advertising 
d earned $115,000; while in 1930 
e spent approximately $5,000,000 
nd earned $7,132,412.55 net after 
xes. 
In each of the ten years the ad- 
tising expenditure has been 
ger than the preceding year. 


Lambert Pharmacal Company 


Listerine and Listerine tooth 
paste are established leaders and 
they have been made leaders by 
test. Listerine shaving cream, a 
newer member of the family, is 
successfully making the grade by 
test. Millions of dollars have been 
and are being spent in advertising 
these products. Up to the present 
time, we have maintained practi- 
cally a maximum of income sales 
as against outgoing advertising 
dollars. We will not go into a 
major expenditure before we make 
a minor one to prove that the 
major expenditure will be profit- 
able. 

If we have any plan for adver- 
tising a product, before we go into 
any large expenditure we test the 
copy in three or four cities, per- 
haps an entire State. By careful 
check we will find out whether the 
advertising is a dud or a success. 
If poor, its work is done when the 
report on the trial job is in. If it 
is good, it gets a nation-wide job. 

Instantly, when wanted, we can 
have before us a statistical and 
charted record on any one of our 
copy appeals. There is no guess 
as to what pulled best—Halitosis, 
dandruff, the tooth paste economy 
theme—the evidence for these vari- 
ous appeals is available for com- 
parison. 

There was a certain type of 
campaign which we subjected to a 
year of experimentation. A year 
was given to it because it involved 
a practice of great importance. 


Table of Contents on page 126 
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Various tests had to be made but 
the evidence proved conclusively 
that the program was a flop. 

That test cost us just about 
$180,000. A sizable amount. It 
was worth it for the definite 
knowledge it brought us. We are 
not making the mistake of going 
along with this expenditure, send- 
ing out $1,800,000 in ten years, ad- 
vertising dollars that would not 
come back much less return with a 
profit. 

Media are tested, too. Right 
now, radio and talking “shorts” 
are under observation. We have a 
radio program for Listerine shav- 
ing cream. A cartoon “talkie” is 
being used for Listerine. 

Our laboratory is always on the 
alert for new uses of Listerine. 
This leader proved so successful, 
that we made up our minds to go 
further, to expand our business by 
the addition of a new product. 

Listerine tooth paste is the re- 
sult. Adoption of this product 
fitted in with our policy of follow- 
ing the line of least resistance. 
Here was a product, with its 
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that natu 
itself with 
viewed } 


Listerine flavor, 
rally associated 
our activities as 
consumers. 

The new tooth paste did 
not go big. Again testing 
ruled the course of actior 
We realized that we 
haps, had not analyzed 
product as much as 
should have. Some si 
vors of tooth paste 
made up in tubes lal 
a na. oa = mw 
Through an elaborate 
pling system tubes wer 
to several thousand 
for their opinions. 

Strange as it may seer 
the Listerine flavor got ver 
few selections as the favor 
ite. The popular flavor r 
ceived 82 per cent of the re. 
turns. This flavor was 
adopted, the price reduced 
from 50 cents a tube toa 
quarter, and a real advertis 
ing campaign started, wit 
the now well-known econon 
appeal as the keynote. Wi 
have gone from scratcl 
first place in the number of tubes 
sold. 

Through the combined test 
efforts of laboratory and advertis 
ing appeal, this product yielded a 
income, for 1930, of more thar 
$1,500,000, after payment of taxes 

Two successful products on t 
market, we sought about ior a 
third so, two years ago, Listerine 
shaving cream made was intr 
duced. Here again we follow the 
line of least resistance. Listerine 
had been advertised for after sha 
ing, a natural set-up for a con 
panion product. Like the origin 
tooth paste, the shaving creat 
not fare so well. 

We tested. 


The product was 
changed, the package, the price and 
the advertising. Drastic changes 
Well, one of our executives 
summed it up when he asked, after 
working on the original cream, 

we -weren’t starting still another 
business. The testing proved, t! 

time, that we were on the mgil 
track. Sales promptly increas¢ 
substantially and they continue ! 
increase month by month 
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* 
UST A LITTLE 


ONCGRETE 


ROBLEM 


IT WON’T cost as much as you 
ink, Pop,” says Denny. “Wait 
ill I get this width, and I can 
ell within five or ten bucks of 
hat it’ll set us back. The 
liens had their drive done in 
oncrete last week, and Jack 
old me what it cost ’em a 
quare foot.” 
Not often will you see Denny 
0 off half cocked. He’s usually 
ot plenty of facts and figures 
p his sleeve when he starts the 
allyhoo for a new family in- 
And he takes a real 


American Boy 


Detroit Michigan 
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pride in his home, and the way 
it’s kept up. Try to find the 
time when he isn’t plugging for 
something! 


Regard your own product 
carefully in the light of what 
youthful support can mean. If 
you’ve been thinking of a cam- 
paign in THE AMERICAN Boy 
as an investment which will re- 
turn dividends when these 
youngsters have grown up — all 
right. It is that; and as such, 
has an irreplaceable value. But 
don’t overlook the immediate 
returns of youthful favor—in 
the form of sales, through them, 
to their families. 

Over 700,000 fellows like 
Denny read THE AMERICAN 
Boy every month, from cover 
to cover. 85% are of high- 
school age or older. Forms for 
the June issue close April 10th. 
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Lambert Received 115,000 Requests for This Picture Which Was Used as 
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an Illustration for a Pro-phy-lac-tic Advertisement 


On each of these products we 
used the name Listerine, obviously 
to capitalize the prestige of our 
widely accepted leader. We have 
been and we are going to be ex- 
tremely cautious in the extent 
to which we use this good-will 
vehicle. We have a iamily of 
bright children and we don’t want 
any ugly ducklings to pop in. 

Our testing experience has made 
it clear that it takes more than re- 
minder copy to make our advertis- 
ing productive. We must drama- 
tize. In the background of views 
we put out, every statement must 
be true. More than that, it must 
be plausibly true. An experienced 
bacteriologist and a laboratory 
staff test each statement relative to 
our products to make certain that 
it is true. 

When the hard-boiled consumer 
looks at the statement of truth and 
asks, “Well, what of it?” we want 
him to have the answer. If he can 
be answered plausibly, the copy will 
be favorably accepted by the less 
inquiring. 

Some may question how far the 
public will go with an advertiser 
in responding to a test. People, we 
have found, will do a chore. For 
example, we ran an advertisement 
which pictured a little girl brush- 
ing her dog’s teeth. The adver- 


tisement was one in our Pro-phy- 
lac-tic series. 

We thought it was a good pic- 
ture. So thinking, we determined 
to find out. The public, after all, 
is the judge of our efforts. In the 
copy we stated that a reproduction 
of the picture, in color and free 
from advertising text, could be had 
on request. 

To get the picture, readers had 
to read the advertisement to catch 
the offer; to save and send a Pro- 
phy-lac-tic carton, to send four 
cents in stamps, to enclose these it 
an envelope and address and mail 
it. 

Quite a bit of effort to ask a 
reader? We got 115,000 requests 
for the picture; proof to us that 
the advertisement was effective 

Technically, we don’t strive for 
perfection in advertising, if to 
achieve perfection we must sacri- 
fice attention value. Copy may 
have a glaring defect, viewed from 
an artistic standpoint. Illustration 
may be out of proportion or lack- 
ing in complete harmony. We may 
even be asked, as we have been 
why this was permitted t 
once the deficiency is made known 


be s¢ 


to us. My answer to such a ques- 
tion is: Yeu looked at it, didn't 
you? It got attention! 


(Continued on page 110 
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horough Trading Area ‘Coverage Through “One Newspaper! 











he Master Key to 


1 Milwaukee Homes— 


DVERTISERS of food and grocery 
products, household supplies, furni- 
ture and home furnishings necessarily 
use the newspaper which reaches and 
influences the buyer in the home. In 
Milwaukee, they know that The Journal 
is the home buying guide. One hundred 
national accounts in these three classifi- 
cations each used from. one thousand to 
forty thousand lines exclusively in this 
newspaper in 1930. 


In each of the three classifications, the 
total lineage in The Journal was more 
than twice as great as the totals of the 
other two Milwaukee papers combined! 


Concentration in The Journal means 
maximum sales and maximum profits 
in the Milwaukee-Wisconsin market. 


HE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 





i?) qd 
FIRST BY MERIT 
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Read in More than Four out of Five Milwaukee Homes! 
————— — 
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SHOT 47- 


Circulation is what you must pay for. Readers 


are what you may get. More readers or fewer 
readers. Depending on the degree of interest the 


individual advertisement arouses. Depending on 




















Reader: 
or fewer 


erest the 
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An illustration from an advertisement for Borden's Farm Products 


Company, Inc.— entitled «The Captains and the Kings Depart.” 


that something which gives it an instant right-of- 


way to the attention. Forty-seven shots to get a 


single right picture are not too many. 


NewYork . 


Toronto 


McCANN-ERICKSON 
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Cleveland - 


Vancouver 


San Francisce 
Winnipeg 


Denver 
London 





Seattle 
Paris 


Los Angeles 
Frankfort 0. M 
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Advertising 100 Years Ago 


A Look Through the Pages of “The American Advertising Directory 
for the Year 1831” 


FORGOTTEN interlude in 

advertising history came to 
light recently in the library of Mac 
Martin, president of Erwin, Wasey 
& Company of Minnesota. It is 
an advertising medium that had 
passed its latter years there unno- 
ticed until it had reached the con- 
siderably mature age, for an ad- 
vertising medium, of exactly 100 
years. Little is known of it and 
probably it played no important 
part in the advertising development 
of subsequent years. But perhaps 
ample reason for bringing it for- 
ward to make a birthday bow is 
the fact that this little book car- 
ried 2,168 advertisements in its 
issue for the year 183l—a figure 
which undoubtedly could command 
enthusiasm in the front offices of 
many publications at this enlight- 
ened, century-later date. 

The American Advertising Di- 
rectory for the Year 1831 is the 
proud name of this publication and 
that name is perhaps a little mis- 
leading. It was not a directory of 
advertisers as the term is under- 
stood today. It was an advertising 
medium in its own right, carrying 
in its 396 pages its small but many 
advertisements and a fair propor- 
tion of editorial content. Let the 
introduction to this, its first, edi- 
tion state the purpose: ~~ | 
signed to be a book of advertise- 
ment and reference, facilitating 
correspondence and bringing, in 
many cases, more extensively into 
view than before, the various pur- 
suits of those whose advertise- 
ments are inserted.” Whether or 
not space was paid for directly is 
not known. Frank Presbrey, au- 
thor of “The History and Devel- 
opment of Advertising,” suggests 
that purchase of a copy may have 
been the price of insertion. 

The American Advertising Di- 
rectory probably resembles the 
business publication more closely 
than any other contemporary type 
of publication. Most of its ninety- 
four pages of articles deal with 
business subjects, such as consump- 


tion of cotton goods, culture of 
silk, iron production, the tariff and 
Ray ~ Caused by Manufactur- 

’ Occasionally, however, a sub- 
ject of general interest is covered 
For example, there is a neat and 
complete article on how to make 
wine from immature grapes. In- 
cidentally, all of this editorial con- 
tent was consigned to the back of 
the book. The advertisements came 
first. 


Not Much High Pressure 


There isn’t much high pressure 
in the advertisements and there is 
no display advertising. The adver- 
tisements are listed alphabetically 
by cities and most of them simply 
mention the address and the prod- 
ucts manufactured. However, there 
gleams now and again a spark, 
comparatively speaking, of selling 
“superior 


copy, such as promise of 
quality” or “prompt delivery.” 
Of the 2,168 advertisers in this 


directory there are recognizable 
tight firms that are still at it today. 
There are three others that are be- 
lieved to be predecessors of pres- 
ent-day advertisers and probably 
still others whose identities are lost 
in today’s corporate structures 
P. & G. Lorillard were doing busi- 
ness at 42 Chatham Street, New 
York, as manufacturers of twenty- 
five different kinds of snuff. Zenas 
Crane, founder of the Crane Paper 
Company, advertised the 6,000 
reams of “fine letter” and other 
papers which he made annually at 
his place in Dalton, ‘Mass. The 
William Colgate Company of New 
York wasn’t concerned with such 
talking points as gleaming teeth 
in those days, but it did have 
a nice line of “best Poland Starch, 
neutral Fuller’s soap and British 
Gum.” Marshall & Dean, printers 
and publishers, at Rochester, N. Y., 
are the original firm which later 
became the Alling & Cory Paper 
Company. Robert Hoe & Conm- 
pany, printing presses, and the Col- 
lins Company, manufacturer of 
edge tools, advertise today under 
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_ fof the national advertisers 
xoulin Detroit using one paper 


The adver- 


rarest employ The News 


| the prod- 

rever, there : 

i a -—_ Because The. Detroit News reaches the greatest 

| “ease number of all homes in Detroit and has as high 

very.” as 90% coverage of the most financially able 

ers in this h fD ¢ it is ch b d 

scognizable omes of Detroit it is chosen by one paper adver- 

ay sy tisers to carry more than half of these accounts. 

ny These advertisers find, that by concentrating 

— their advertising in The News, they can employ 
S are lost . . 

~ trad dominating space to reach the great home 

ny a element of Detroit that does most of the buying. 

reet, .vew ° : 

of twenty- The Detroit News regularly carries more ad- 

= me vertising linage than both other Detroit papers 

the 6,000 combined because it is the buying guide of the 

and other community. It is the one newspaper on which 

nnually at Detroiters rely not only for their knowledge of 

ass. The 9 ° A 

y of New what’s going on in the world but also for 

with such guidance in civic affairs. Hence it is the one 

- — newspaper whose reader interest assures atten- 
1€ av ° 

ad Starch tion for your message. 

id British 


n, printers 

N. Y,, 
“<“IThe Detroit News 
ry Paper New York Office THE HOME NEWSPAPER Chicago Office 
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respective names. C. G. 
Sons, New York fur 
for Christian D. 
furs. Eddy & 


the same 
Gunther's 
house, carry on 
Gunther, dealer in 
Ames, at Albany, N. Y., advertise 
as agerits for Ames shovels and 
spades. Ames shovels are still ad- 
vertised. 

Gamble & Henkle 
tallow chandlers and grocers at 
Cincinnati. H. G. French, vice- 
president of Procter & Gamble, 
thinks it is possible that it was 
this Mr. Gamble who six years 
later started to use some of his 
tallow to make soap. The firm of 
Rogers & Cole advertise silver 
spoons from New Britain, Conn., 
and there seems little doubt that 
that Mr. Rogers was one of the 
family whose name has since be- 
come a by-word in the silver 
business. There is also a possible 
connection between the Charles 
Johnson, Jr., who made printer’s 
ink and the present Charles Eneu 
Johnson Company. 

There are many other interesting 
speculations that come to mind in 
leafing the pages of this great- 
eranddaddy of national advertising 
mediums. For one thing, there is 
the relative importance as shown 
there of the various advertising 
classifications, these having been 
listed in a classified directory fol- 
lowing the advertisements. Cotton 
and woolen goods seem then to 
have been the most important, with 
boots and shoes second. Coach and 
carriage manufacturers and makers 
of whips, saddles and harness were 
well up in the list. But dentifrices, 
mouth washes, automobiles, electric 
appliances, cosmetics eand such 
things were conspicuously absent. 
There were, however, twenty-nine 
advertisers of looking-glasses. 


Flack & 


advertise as 


Appoint Kaletzki, 
Howard 


Joseph J. Petrafesa Company, 
Y., manufacturer of Lear 
bury clothes, has placed its advertising 
account with Kaletzki, Flack & How 
ard, Inc., advertising agency of that 
city. College and business papers will 
be used. 

The G. C. Hanford Manufacturing 
Company, Syracuse, has also appointed 
this agency to direct its advertising ac- 
count. Radio will be used in a test pro- 
gram. Another new account with this 
agency is that of Fay-Bow Boats, Inc., 
Geneva, N. Y. 


The 


Syracuse, N. 
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W. J. Krebs, President, 
Potts-Turnbull 


J. Krebs, who has been vice-pres 
dent of The Potts-Turnbull Company 
advertising agency, has become presi 
dent. He succeeds H. K. Turnbull wh 
has sold his stock hoidings in th 
agency to active employees. Mr. Tun 
bull henceforth will devote all his tim 
to his Chicago real estate interests 

Mr. Krebs will continue to have 
headquarters at the Kansas City, 
office, which has been under h 
«zement since 1920. B. G. Was 
continue in charge of the Chicago off 
which has been under his dire f 
the last two years. 


We: ae 


A. B. Carson and C. Gos- 
horn with Erwin, Wa 


A. B. Carson has returned to Erwir 
Wasey & Company, Inc., New 
a member of the copy departm 
was formerly with Erwin, Wasey 
its Chicago office but more recently 
been with Williams & Cunnynghz am, Inc., 
Chicago advertising agency. 

C. B. Goshorn has joined the service 
department of Erwin, Wasey & Compa 
Inc., New York. He was formerly 
charge of the sales promotion depart 
ment of the Curtis Publishing ( pany 
at Philadelphia. 


has 


Boone Organization to Open 
San Francisco Office 


The Rodney E. Boone Organizatior 
yublishers’ representative, will open 2 
Pacific Coast office, about April 15, wit 
headquarter: at San Francisco. 
M. Yooher, who has been with 
Boone organization at New York f 
last four years, will be manager 
leaving for the Pacific Coast wit! 
ney E. Boone about April 2 to con 
arrangements for the new office. 


2 . 
H. & J. Stevens Agency 
Changes Name 
The H. & J. Stevens Company, (rat 
Rapids, Mich., advertising ager has 
changed its name to Stevens, Palmer 4 
Stevens, Inc. The name of A. Wat 
Palmer, Jr., long a director of the firn 
is added to the company name by this 

change. 


Ward Baking to Mitchell- 

Faust-Dickson & Wieland 

The Ward Baking Company, New 
York, Ward’s Bread and Cake, has ap 
pointed Mitchell-Faust-Dickson & Wie 
land, advertising agency of New York 
and Chicago, as advertising counsel 


Has Coffee and Spice Account 


The Hanley = Kinsella Coffee 4 
Spice Company, Louis, has appoint 
Lake-Dunham- 3d Cohn, Inc., Men 
phis, Tenn., advertising agency, to direct 
the advertising of its H & K Coffee 
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VEN SIX audiences a week—through 
The Florida Times-Union—aftord 


$ formerly ix 
« rag Mee a striking value for advertisers. Three out 

of four families in Jacksonville make a size- 
- to Open able total of purchasing power! 
Office 
yey But Sunday comes, with “Florida’s Fore- 
cisco. jo most Newspaper” the only seventh - day 
“rk orth paper published in North Florida. Instantly 
phen - the audience increases 20 per cent; the ad- 
_ vertiser has 115,000 consumers ready to 
~ listen to his message. 
e 
wae he Distribution is doubly strengthened 
of Ae War in Florida and South Georgia when 
ame by this “The Florida Times-Union” is 

listed on the advertising schedule. 
Aitchell- 
Wieland 
npany, Nev I : ‘ ee 
ed! Che Florida Cimes-Union 
counsel JACKSONVILLE.FLA. 

» Account Represented Nationally by REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 
la Coffee \f New York... Chicago... Philadelphia . . . Los Angeles... San Francisco 
ie Member of the 100,000 Group of American Cities 


icy, to < 
K’ Coffee 
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Tell Chicago and the midwest listens .. 
Chicago and the midwest buys... For 
cago is the hub of the nation’s transport 
by air, rail and water . . . manufa 
wholesale and distributing center for 
midwest ...a great market in itself 
the key to an even greater market. It 
the pace and creates the style demand fe 
secondary market surrounding it. 't sup 
the midwest not only with its merchang 
but its buying ideas as well . . . Concen 
in Chicago ... for in Chicago must 
fought the major skirmish in any camp¢ 
for the winning of the west . . . And ¢ 
centrate in The Chicago Daily News. . 
medium which offers the economy 
power of a_ spotlight coverage of 
market . . . More than 
per cent of the more 
440,000 circulation of 
Daily News is concentrd 
in Chicago and its sub 
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NATIONAL ADVERTISERS, INC. 


Entertainment Specialists 


(Advertisements Also Attendede To) 


By H. S. Gardner 


President, Gardner Advertising Company 


N view of the prominence which world we live in—that people have 
i ood o advertising is assuming more to attract their attention than 
and the attention being paid to pro- they formerly had—so we meet this 
rams, it would seem to be a fair competition for attention by using 
estion to ask whether the adver- expensive illustrations, gripping 
tiser in the future will not only headlines and compelling text. 
ay the fiddler as he has always But just analyze one of our 

hut also yield the stage to present-day advertisements, even 

m. If this proves to be the case, one done in the most approved 
farnum’s millennium is definitely style, and you will find the same 
n the way to realization. story that was published fifty 

Under the rate title “Is years ago—Procter & Gamble, 
\dvertising Going ‘Entertain- Fine Soaps to sell. 

nt?” in the March 12 issue of Advertising has kept its family 
Printers’ INK, y E. Lesan, presi- tree pretty free from taint. There 
ent of the H. E. Lesan Advertis- have been a few black sheep, such 
ng Agency, an a question which as the fake advertiser and the 
advertising men will do well to patent medicine quack, while at 
ponder.* times we have been intrigued into 

Will advertising in the future reading about a big fire only to 
come the side-show and the ad-_ find the story a prelude to a fire 
vertiser be known only as the offi- sale. 
jal sponsor for this or that enter- In the main, however, advertisers 
tainment feature? have told their stories straight- 

Will the spender of millions be forwardly and frankly. There 

mtent to accept the role of “sugar seems to be nothing in the past 
laddy” to the gold-digging public history of advertising to indicate 
who must be entertained ? that advertising will not always be 

And will the public reward the advertising, and not advertising 
advertiser for his generous patron- masquerading as something else. 
age of the arts by buying more of Barnum is credited with saying 
is laundry soap? that “the American public likes to 

Perhaps a clearer idea of where he humbugged,” but, if true, it cer- 
advertising is going may be ob- tainly does not apply to advertis- 
tained by a study of its trends over ing. The American public wants 
the last fifty years. its advertising, like its whiskey, 

Advertising, as we know it to- straight, and does not relish taking 
day, began with the printing of the advertising pellets dissolved in a 
name of the advertiser and what plate of soup. 
he had to sell. The name came The function of entertainment in 
first and the wares last. That, advertising has to do largely with 
practically, is what we are doing’ getting an audience. With greater 
today, with the order reversed. competition for attention bound to 

We recognize that the public is_ result from the increasing com- 
more interested in our wares than plexities of daily life, the advertis- 
it is in us, so we pay a lot of at- ing man’s problem will be one of 
tention to the approach. We recog- how best to use entertainment to 
nize also that this is an interesting attract the crowd. 
mom 4 Entertainment always has been 
Tae, ¥y fain & That Ave eles a factor in advertising, thoug', 
oe le a Ey Pa! Fink, perhaps, not generally recognized 
Inc., on page 17 of the March 19 issue. until radio threw it into the lime- 

17 
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Let Entertainment 
Gather the Crowds—And 
Let Advertisers Perfect 
Their Technique More 
Effectively to Interest 
and Influence the Audi- 
ence Which Entertain- 
ment Gathers 


light. Advertising, from 
the very beginning, has 
depended upon entertain- 
ment, or its equivalent, 
for its very existence. 

But for the desire peo- 
ple have to read the news 
in the paper or a story 
in a magazine, advertis- 
ing would not be. Even 
the advertising on the poster panel 
would not exist if it were not that 
the desire to go somewhere causes 
people tc pass by and, in doing so, 
see the advertisement. 

Advertising is ever the uninvited 
guest—it must get in somebody’s 
way or it will not be seen. That 
is the role advertising must play 
until the day comes, if it ever does, 
when advertising is so well done 
that it provides its own enter- 
tainment, and, thereby, its own 
audience. 

As matters now stand, advertis- 
ing exists because man must be in- 
formed or entertained. The things 
which inform or entertain him 
offer the vehicles which carry ad- 
vertising into his presence. 

It is inconceivable that adver- 
tising ever will be forced into the 
role of official sponsor for the 
nation’s entertainment If that sit- 
uation ever is accepted, it will 
sound taps for advertising. America 
takes things too much for granted 
ever to reward an advertiser solely 


From a 
Paramount Picture 
Advertisement 


for providing it with amusement 

When radio first began to broad- 
cast advertising it was thought that 
more than the mention of an ad- 
vertiser’s sponsorship of a program 


would not be tolerated. It was not 
long, however, before some of the 
more venturesome began timidly to 
talk about their wares. Now, 
nearly all are doing it and the pub- 
lic seems still to listen in. 

Radio, more than any other 
medium, has impressed upon its 
audience that the advertiser is pay- 
ing for the entertainment. While 
gratitude for the advertiser’s ger- 
erosity might not carry to the pur- 
chase of his wares, sense of fair 
play grants the advertiser reasor- 
able opportunity to tell his stor) 
and from that comes his reward. 

Men who are directing _ the 
course of advertising will do well 
not to steer it into the shallow 
waters of too much idealism. ’ 
will happen if they lose sig sht of 
the fact that advertising must sell 
Good salesmen are seldom silent. 
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Radio seems to have done an- 
other thing unprecedented in adver- 
tising—it has projected the adver- 
tier into the entertainment or 
editorial side of the picture. Until 
the advent of broadcasting, the ad- 
vertiser had been content to stick 
to his advertising column and leave 
the publisher to draw the crowd 
by the excellence of his table of 
contents. But radio has thrown 
the program into the advertiser’s 
laj—or the advertiser has grabbed 
it, I don’t know which—with the 
result that the advertiser has be- 
come entertainment-conscious. 

This is, undoubtedly, a good 
thing, because the advertiser can 
be trusted to keep advertising’s 
head above water and not let it be 
submerged by entertainment. It 
does, however, place upon the ad- 
vertiser and his agent the responsi- 
bility of equipping themselves to do 
well both entertaining and adver- 
tising. 

Mr. Lesan’s prediction, that his 
son, because of a theatrical train 
ing, may find a brighter future in 
advertising than in his chosen field, 
s certainly within the realm of 
possibility. 

Entertainment is a very changing 
thing. It probably is more in step 
with the times than any other fac- 
tor in our lives. The advertiser, 
therefore, in taking on the job of 
entertainer, has stepped into fast 
company. The result probably will 
be that the tempo of advertising 
also will be accelerated, which will 
be a good thing. 

The more closely advertising is 
keyed to the thoughts, desires and 
actions of the people, the more re- 
sultful it becomes. The young 
people of today are not interested 
in the mechanism of an automobile 
or in its gasoline consumption per 
mile. They are decidedly interested 
in its snappy lines, its smart color 
scheme, its speed. They are at- 
tracted by the thought of how they 
will appear riding in the car, of the 
fun they will have in it. Their 
elders are affected by the same 
things, only in a lesser degree. 

But it is the younger generations 
who set the speed, and the rest of 
the world follows along as best it 
can. If you don’t believe this, you 
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only need to look at dancing for 
proof of the assertion. Years ago 
we didn’t dance after we were mar- 
ried—at least not many did. What’s 
happened now? We've fallen into 
the tempo of the times and we re- 
fuse any longer to get up on a 
shelf at forty. We trip the light 
fantastic be we sixteen or sixty. 
The age of youth has stepped up in 
years, and middle-age is d) :appear- 
ing. We no longer see things as 
we used to see them, and we are 
not interested in things that for- 
merly had their appeal. 

Advertisers who recognize this 
change and key their advertising to 
fit in with the thoughts and desires 
of the public mind as it functions 
today, will reap the reward. 

Don’t commit the mistake of try- 
ing to make the advertising enter- 
tain in the sense of affording your 
readers amusement or divertise- 
ment. It is better to leave that to 
the professional entertainers. Do 
try though to make your adver- 
tisements interesting. A dull ad- 
vertisement, like a dull person, 
does not attract. 

There is a vast difference, how- 
ever, between an interesting adver- 
tisement and one that amuses. 
There has been very little, if any, 
success attending the use of humor 
in advertising. On the other hand, 
there have been some notable fail- 
ures. The public does not seem to 
treat seriously an advertiser’s prod- 
uct if the advertiser himself pre- 
sents it humorously. 

This fact should give pause to 
any who are inclined to a merger 
of advertising and entertainment. 
The latter undoubtedly has its 
piace, and the dependence of ad- 
vertising on entertainment as a 
means of getting an audience will 
become increasingly important as 
the speed with which we live grows 
greater. 

The situation points clearly to 
the need for perfecting entertain- 
ment as a valuable crowd-gathering 
adjunct of advertising; and for 
perfecting the technique of adver- 
tising more effectively to interest 
and influence the audience which 
entertainment gathers together. 

The advertising problem is be- 
coming hydra-headed. To the al- 
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ready numerous departments of the 
advertising agency we may see 
added an amusement bureau. And 
possibly we may see also among the 
movie producers and _ theatrical 
agents waiting outside the newly 
acclaimed star’s dressing room, 
contract in hand, the advertising 
agency representative. 


Pure Oil Account to Freitag 
Agency 

The Pure Oil Company, 
appointed the Freitag 
Agency, of Atlanta, to direct its 
tising account. 

The Freitag agency has opened an of 
fice at Chicago under the direction of 
Hale R. Talbot. Others in the Chicago 
office will be O. Hosom, art di 
rector; G. E. Toupee, copy and re 
search; Stuart Grant, contact and field 
work: H. B. Beelman, auditor, and H 
G. Wulf, assistant to Mr. Talbot. 


Chicago, has 
Advertising 
adv eT 


R. B. McClean with World 
Wide Agency 

Robert B. McClean has become - 
ecutive vice- e-president of the World Wid 
Advertising Corporation of New York 
in association with Emil M. Scholz, 
president of the World Wide organiza- 
tion Mr. McClean, until recently, was 
publisher of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
and previously was general manager of 
the Consolid: ited Press. At one time he 
was business manager of the New York 


ening Po 


D. Copeland to Direct Seth 
Thomas Clock Sales 
E. D. Copeland, who recently re- 
signed from the Gillette Safety Razor 
Company, Boston, as advertising man- 
ager, has been appointed general sales 
manager of the Seth Thomas Clock 
Company. Mr. Copeland, who was ad- 
vertising manager of Gillette for thir- 
teen years, will make his headquarters at 
rhomaston, Conn 


Shell Eastern to 
J. Walter Thompson 


Shell Eastern Petroleum Products, Inc.., 
New York, has appointed the J. Walter 
Thompson Company to direct its adver- 
tising account. This agency also directs 
all advertising, except poster, of the 
Shell Petroleum Corporation, St. Louis 


Blackett-Sample-Hummert 
Opens San Francisco Office 
Blackett-Sample-Hummert, Inc., Chi 

cago advertising office, has opened a 
branch office at San Francisco, located 
in the Dollar Building. H. Walton 
Heegstra, formerly with the Chicago 
office, will be in charge of the new office. 
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Lawrence Phillips, President, 
Valspar Corporation 


The _ following officers have beer 
elected by The Valspar Corporation, New 
York, manufacturer of varnish, lacquers 
and paint: President and_ treasurer, 
Lawrence Phillips; vice-presidents, k 
Pyles, H. S. Boutell, S. M. Koplar and 
Leonard Mould; secretary, L. Allen Os. 
borne, Jr., and assistant 

. a Roper. we Davis, 
tinues as chairman of the board. 

Mr. Phillips, who has been with the 
corporation and its subsidiary company, 
Valentine & Company, for the last ten 
years in various capacities and recently 
as vice-president and treasurer, is the 
son of A. Lawrence Phillips, who was 
formerly president of Valentine & Com- 
pany and has just completed his fortieth 
year in its service. Mr. Mould is pres- 
ident of the corporation’s Canadian 
subsidiaries. Mr. Koplar organized and 
was president of the Con-Ferro Paint 
and Varnish Company, St. Louis, which 
became a subsidiary of The Valspar 
Corporation a year ago. 

Directors elected by the company 
are: L. V. Pulsifer, A. W. Erickson, 
R. T. Crane, J. F. McClelland, R. E 
Allen, N. G. Reed, and Messrs. Davis, 
Boutell, Koplar, Mould and Phillips 


“Parade,” New Cleveland 
Weekly 


Parade is the name of a new weekly 
magazine which will be published at 
Cleveland beginning June 4. W. Holden 
White, vice-president and a director of 
Polo, New York, will be editor-in-chief 
Members of the board of the company 
publishing the new magazine will 
Windsor French, formerly with 
George Park, formerly with 
Sweeney & James Company, advertis 
ing agency; Jerome B. am Af Jt, and 
Jean Graves White. Mr. Park will ! 
husiness manager. 


, . , 
Hallas Kenyon with Wales 
Agency 
Kenyon, formerly art direct 
of Cecil, Warwick & Cecil, Inc., and « 
Williams & Saylor, Inc., both of New 
has been appointea art dire I 
Wales Advertising Company 
f that city 


Hallas 


A. V. Echternach Joins Thomp- 
son Agency at Los Angeles 


A. WV. 
\ngeles staff of 
son Company. F 

He resigned the vice-presidency of 
Smith & Ferris, Los Angeles advertis 
ing agency, to take up his new work 


H. Lalley Heads Kelly- 
Springfield 
William H. Lalley has been elected 
president of the Kelly-Springfield Tire 
Company, New York. He has beer 
identified with Detroit banking and auto- 
motive interests. 


Echternach has joined the Los 
the J. Walter Thomp- 
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ORE’S BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


XTENSIONS and improvements to the system of 
the Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Company 
of Baltimore City in 1931 involve estimated gross 
expenditures of $4,840,000. 


Of this total, $2,474,000 is for improvements and 
additions to outside plant; $1,637,000 goes for 
telephone instruments, private branch exchanges 
and other subscriber equipment; for other items, 
$729,000. In all, nearly five million dollars for 
additions and betterments. 


Here you have but one of the contributing factors 
to the above-average business activity of Balti- 
more. And, as most advertisers already know, 
Baltimoreans are most readily reached through 
the advertising columns of The Sunpapers. 


SUNPAPERS in February 
Daily (M & E) 292,061 


* 
MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


New York: John B. Woodward, Inc. Chicago: Guy 8S. Osborn, Inc. 
Atlanta: A. D. Grant Detroit: Jos. R. Scolaro 
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ICTION always 
has the happy 
ending. 


¢ 


ITH fashion 

there is no end. 
Only the means to an 
apparent end. There- 
by its absorbing in- 
terest. Fiction makes 
moods. Fashion makes 


modes. 
q 


N Detroit women 

seek the mood of 
the mode where it is 
most authoritatively 
and interestingly pre- 
sented—in the Society 
Section of Sunday’s 
Free Press or at the 
breakfast table each 
morning with the 
women’s pages of the 
daily Free Press. 


VERREE & 
National 


New York Chicago 


OR these women 
fashion is good 
fiction. It is put up 
right. Not cheaply, 
but right. 
q 


ND where -these 
women look reg- 
ularly is a most excel- 
lent place in which 
to attract their eye to 
fashion- things or 
other things you want 
to sell. Here is com- 
mingling of interests 
—her thoughts about 
style— your expression 
of it in merchandise. 


CONKLIN, INC. 


Representatives 


Detroit San Francisco 
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Advertising by Stealth 


Questioning Whether Subtlety Is Really the Highest Ideal 


By Aesop Glim 


A FEW weeks ago a telephone 
vr call came through to my 
office. Mr. H. S. Jonequer’s secre- 
tary was endeavoring to get me 
onto the wire to speak to Mr. 
Jonequer. The setup was so im- 
pressive that my secretary didn’t 
even dare to ask who Mr. Jonequer 
might be. 

so I got onto the wire and 
waited for Mr. Jonequer. And then 
Mr. Jonequer came on and an- 
nounced that he was H. S. Jone- 
quer of The Bankely Associates 
and that their records showed I 
was the type of person who should 
e interested in a new form of in- 
vestment buying. Although I would 
immediately acquire title to a 
bonded bond of large denomination, 
I would not have to pay for it all 
at once. In fact, I could pay 
by the month and write my own 
ticket as to how large the monthly 
subscription should be and how 
large the bond itself should be. I 
can't begin to do justice to the 
glory, splendor and dignity of 
H. S. Jonequer’s presentation. I 
was made to feel that Mr. Rocke- 
feller had asked Mr. Morgan to 
call me on the matter and the only 
1 Mr. Morgan himself hadn't 
called | was that he was engaged at 
that moment in thanking Mr. 
Rockefeller for the suggestion. 

Suddenly a moment of semi- 
consciousness came upon me; I in- 
quired timidly and irreverently if 
this were life insurance, by any 
chance. H. S. Jonequer was fear- 
fully shocked at my suggestion, but 
managed to assure me that this 
proposition was quite different. So 
I said that what with this and what 
with that (mostly that, at the mo- 
ment) I was short of funds, but 
might be better fixed in a few weeks. 
Yesterday H. S. Jonequer called 
“by appointment.” Neither my 
secretary nor I realized that the 
appointment had been made—but 
in he came. 

1 forty-two seconds I knew that 

\. Jonequer’s proposition was 
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life insurance—in its simplest form 
—and in fifty-eight seconds I had 
him out in the hall, forcibly 
ejected by my own aging hands. 

Henceforth, my _ secretary is 
fully informed that the names of 
Jonequer and The Bankely Asso- 
ciates are tabu—and that all im- 
posing, unfamiliar names are under 
grave suspicion. As a matter of 
fact, I will now probably miss my 
great moments entirely—if Mr. 
Morgan, Mr. Rockefeller or any- 
one else should see fit to make me 
a legitimate proposition. But—at 
least—I am grateful to H. S. Jone- 
quer for one thing; I found that 
Old Aesop Glim’s glands and 
muscles could still respond to 
righteous indignation, with appro- 
priate gestures. 

* * * 

bos ay - by stealth”—that’s 
what H. S. Jonequer’s preliminary 
staging Mad oe to. P. S. He got 
the interview. But—P. P. S. He 
got himself forcibly ejected. 

Yet Jonequer’s methods are quite 
one of a pattern with a surprising 
and, I fear, growing amount of 
advertising done today. Dignity, 
restraint, subtlety—these are be- 
coming high ideals. 

You see them predominantly in 
the advertising of “smart shops.” 
The aim is apparently not to sell 
merchandise as such, but patronage 
through out-snooting competitors. 
(Whereupon, some other store—in 
New York, Macy’s for example— 
advertises merchandise as such and 
steals the business. ) 

I have no fight with dignity—as 
such. But has Macy’s lost any— 
while selling $100,000,000 worth of 
merchandise in twelve months? 
(If so, mine is for sale at a much 
lower figure.) Or has Macy’s 
gained in dignity—unconsciously 
and unsought as an end in itself? 
Watch some individual trying to be 
dignified. It’s rarely achieved by 
conscious effort—for individuals or 
for advertisers. 

Unfortunately, 


national adver- 
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tisers are beginning to court dig- 
nity, restraint and subtlety—as in- 
gredients for a new advertising 
formula. The Experienced Ad- 
Crafter is again seeking to be dif- 
ferent, regardless of cost. Fortu- 
nately, the cost is high. 
~ * * 


There was once a play on Broad- 
way called, “It Pays to Advertise.” 
Now it has been made into a film. 
Those who didn’t get to Broadway 
will now be able to see the film in 
their home towns. We can almost 
predict that the whole United 
States—to the farthest reaches 
thereof—will soon realize that there 
is such a thing as advertising. We 
might as well admit that the secret 
is out; our dear readers will soon 
be beyond tricking as to “when is 
an advertisement.” 

As a matter of fact, there have 
been reputable citizens—in no way 
connected with this business of ad- 
vertising—who have admittedly 
bought periodicals solely because of 
the advertisements. And there are 
housekeepers who actually turn to 
the advertisements in the news- 
papers to see what the stores are 
advertising for tomorrow. And 
the editors of some of the women’s 
magazines tell me that a surprising 
number of their readers clip and 
mail in coupons each month—the 
numbers running up into the thou- 
sands. There are American citi- 
zens who realize that the prices of 
most of the magazines and news- 
papers couldn’t be so low, if it 
weren't for the advertising; and 
who have good-will for advertisers, 
accordingly. Some people even 
realize that radio broadcasting is 
entirely supported by advertisers. 

And also as a matter of fact, 
there have been one or two adver- 
tising men who said that an adver- 
tisement could be made to compete 
in interest with an editorial page. 
They didn’t say that an advertise- 
ment should be disguised to look 
like an editorial page. 

The pendulum swings. Once 
upon a time advertisers were all 
determined to see how much they 
could possibly say in each adver- 
tisement. White space represented 
a waste of money. Today, the ideal 
is how little message and how 
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much white space. In radio and 
motion picture advertising we are 
told that “sponsored entertainment” 
is the thing. 

Daniel P. Woolley, vice-president 
of Standard Brands, Inc., runs 
three radio programs. In a recent 
talk he expressed the opinion that 
“a product should not coast in on 
a song or an entertainment.” (For 
publication advertising, I'd like to 
add “or a pretty picture or a bit of 
typography.”) Mr. Woolley gave 
the opinion that the program 
should be so framed as not to fool 
the listeners; he said that “good 
taste and honest advertising” —hay- 
ing their source in the product it- 
self—would insure a favorable re- 
ception for an advertising mes 
whereas both trickery and teams 
would preclude the acceptance of 
the message. 

It is even more than this. The 
advertiser is wasting his money 
The listener can tune out when 
“the announcement” comes and the 
theater owner can pull the curtain 
when the signature is due. (I've 
seen this happen repeatedly.) The 
audience has been duly entertained.} 
And the advertiser gets nothing in| 
return. 

“Good taste and honest advertis- 
ing” will eventually guide the plan- 
ning of radio and motion picture 
advertising—to the satisfaction of 
the audience—to the profit of th 
advertiser. 

As to restraint—the answer is 
found in three simple questions Aré 
there reasons why your prospect 
should buy your wares? What ard 
those reasons? Will your pros 
pects find them out if you don’ 
tell them ? 

As to subtlety—the question i 
simply: when does subtlety becomé 
false pretences? (The answer is 
almost always.) 

There will be some extremists 
perhaps I should call them merel) 
“rapid readers”—who will now sa) 
that Old Aesop Glim advocates be 
ing undignified, unrestrained an 
blatant, 

They’re crazy. 


M. Nicholson, formerly 
manager of The Weber Dental Man 
facturing Company, Canton, Ohio 
been elected vice-president. 


Roy 
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program e i | i n g ? The people who are buying your product in 


at ; gud Chicago are in the bag—those who aren't buy- 
Naty ing it are fattening some other bank roll than 
rable re- yours. And if you are trying to advertise your 
Fees product to all of Chicago without using its pre- 
tance of ferred evening newspaper, you're “My pal!” 
ee: to your competitor. 

his. The 

$ money 0 The car that broke the record at Daytona 
“pt the couldn't pass a Model T on a one-lane high- 
1e curtain way. You can't sell a// Chicago by telling little 
ie. (I've more than half its consumers about your prod- 
tertained. uct. If your story misses only 5 per cent of 
othing in Chicago's consumers, your product isn't even 
advertis- a name to over 171,000 people. 
Soa There are plenty of good reasons why more 
‘action of Chicagoans buy the Chicago Evening Amer- 
fit of the ican. than buy any other Chicago evening pa- 


per. But those reasons are really important 
only to our readers—the fact that they do buy 
more Chicago Evening Americans is whatmat- 
ters most to you. That, and the fact that they 
yu ORV ENING buy huge quantities of other things, too. 
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A Yardstick to Judge 
Advertising 
By Bennett Chapple 


The American Rolling 
Mill Co. 


Vice-President, 


ATING advertisements for the 
purpose of collective judgment 
has always been most difficult. Any- 
one who has served as a member 
of the Harvard Advertising Award 
Jury knows how hard it is to ar- 
rive at a meeting of minds, with 
each judging in his own way, and 
with no hint of a formula to go by. 
J. C. McQuiston, advertising di- 
rector of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co., and I talked this 
over at one of the recesses during 
the recent meeting of the Harvard 
Advertising Award Jury. In the 
spirit of true adventurers we put 
down on paper a few suggestions 
to see if by any chance we could 
reach an agreement as to a suitable 
yardstick with which to do such 
measuring. Imagine our surprise 
to find that with a few minor 
changes, we were in perfect agree- 
ment. 

I recently came upon this memo- 
randum in a vest pocket, where it 
had been tucked away after the 
conversation, and it seemed to de- 
mand its right to be given out as a 
suggestion for the consideration of 
other advertising men who might 
he faced with similar problems. 
And so I am appending the memo- 
randum and sending it out into the 
cold, cold world. 


JupGinc InpivipvaLt Aps 


Illustration 
Layout 
Headline 
Identification 


Jupcinc CAMPAIGNS 


Continuity 
Market Coverage 
Impression Value 


The Winsett Advertising Agency, for- 
merly located at Waco, Tex., is now 
located jn the Allen Building, Dallas. 


DN TAaAlTo pc 


Erwin, Wasey Add to Staff 


H. F. Douglas has joined the staf 
Erwin, Wasey & Company, Inc 
York, in an executive capacit 
Douglas, a former member of the facul 
of the University of Michigan, | 
with the circulation department 
Curtis Publishing Company sin 
For part of that time he was ir 
of circulation sales promotion. 

A, “owler, formerly vice- 
in charge of copy and sien 
Newell C. Kingsbury Compa: 
joined the copy department of 
Wasey. Another addition to the 
York staff is Don Hurlut, who ha 
appointed an associate art directo tr. 
was formerly with Erwin, Wa 
Chicago, but more recently has 
with Maxon, Inc. 

Herbert R. Schaeffer, who has joined 
the service department of Erwin, Wases 
& Company, Inc., New York, has been 
doing special newspaper promotion work 


Appoints Seattle coy 


The Mountain States Honey Pr: 
Association, Boise, Idaho, has apy ciated 
the W. V. Mackay Company, Seattle 
advertising agency, to direct its adver 
tising account. Plans call for the use o 
territorial newspapers along the Pacifi 
Coast as well as radio and direct-mail 
advertising. 


A. Posus Advanced by 
Lloyd-Thomas 


John A. Posus, ac 
tising manager of the ~ Th 
Company, Chicago, appraisal engi 
ing, has been appointec — ad 
tising director. 


Death of C. A. Briggs 


Charles A. Briggs, formerly mar 
of the Tacoma, Wash., office of "Fo 
& Kleiser, outdoor advertising, ie 
cently at Seattle. He had previous 
been with the Seattle office before joir 
ing the Tacoma office eight years ag 


formerly local 


Ive 
omas 
ne 

ly 


Appoints New Orleans Agency 
The J. H. Bonck Company, Inc., New 


Orleans, manufacturer of Tulane shirts 
has appointed the Arthur Advertising 
Agency, of that city, to direct its adver 
tising account. Newspapers and business 
papers will be used. 


Appoints Denney 


The American Aeronautical Corpora 
tion, New York, manufacturer of 
Savoia-Marchetti seaplanes and amphib 
ions, has appointed the William H 
Denney. Company, Inc., to direct its 
advertising account. 


The McCandlish Lithograph Corpora 
tion, hey has opened a new 
office in the Continental Life Building 
St. Louis. Barnard Willis will be in 
charge. 
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From here to there 
The Shortest Distance 
Between two points 


IT's a straight line; we all 
know that. . . 


In advertising, it is some- 
thing that goes direct from 
you to your prospect... 


The right sort of booklet, 
for instance . . . But, you 


say, what IS the right sort 
of booklet ? 


Well, suppose you let us 
have a chance to show 
you a few samples .. . 


>. 





They might interest you 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


Printing Crafts Bulliding 


461 Eighth Avenue, New York 
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N the Boston Globe advertising is 

NEWS! Daily and Sunday, advertise- 
ments are given as much display as the 
events of the day. 


The unusual make-up of the Globe actu- 
ally encourages the reading of advertise- 
ments. Readers appreciate this service... 
use the Globe as a buying guide...purchase 
it regularly to keep abreast with the adver- 
tising news as well as the news of the day. 


Have you ever seen a copy of this paper? 
A note addressed to Dept. A, Box 189, 
Boston, Mass., will bring you several free 
copies...enable you to see for yourself why 
the unusual make-up of the Daily and Sun- 
day Globe makes advertising more effective. 


Boston department stores have long 
known the value of the Boston Globe as an 
advertising medium. In 1930 they placed 
almost.as much lineage in the Sunday 
Globe as they did in a// other Boston 
Sunday papers combined. 


T 
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TROSTON GLOBE 
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Food Leaders 
Choose Their 


Farm Leader 





1930 RANK | 
vertising Lineage 


FOOD PRODUCTS AND SEVERAGES 


Lincage 
The Farmer’s Wife 64,442 
The Farmer 
& Farm, Stock and Home 
Wallaces’ Farmer & I. Homestead... . 
Dakota Farmer 


Kansas Farmer 

Country Gentleman 

Wisconsin Agriculturist & Farmer. . 
Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman.... 
Farm and Ranch 

Prairie Farmer............ 
Successful Farming 

Capper’s Farmer 

Progressive Farmer & So. Ruralist. . . 
Michigan Farmer : 
Ohio Farmer. . ; 

Pacific Rural Press... 
Washington Farmer 
Pennsylvania Farmer... 
Southern Agriculturist 

Oregon Farmer 

Montana Farmer. . 

Hoard’s Dairyman 

Country Home. 

Idaho Farmer. . 

Farm Journal..... 





- here in the 
Northwest, where 
51.2% of all the 
population lives 
on the farm. 














THE FARMER reaches 
more homes in the 
Northwest than any 
other publication of 
any kind. 











Some of our leading 
food accounts 
Amaizo Syrups 
Armour’s Food Products 
Atwood’s Request Coffee 
Barrington Hall Coffee 
Burnett's Extracts 
Butter-Nut Coffee 
Calumet Baking Powder 
Grape Nuts 
Hills Bros. Coffee 
I. G. A. Stores 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes 
Mother’s Oats 
Occident Flour 
Old Hickory Smoked Salt 
Pillsbury’s Best Flour 
Post Bran Flakes 
Post Toasties Corn Flakes 
Red and White Stores 
Red Owl Stores 
Staley’s Syrups 
Swift’s Premium 
Package Meats 








THE~(F)ARMER 


Saint Paul, Minnesota 
New York—Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 250 Park Avenue 
Chicago—Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Daily News Building 


Member Standard See) Farm Paper Unit 
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How Retailers Feel About Pegged 
Prices for Advertised Brands 


fight Hundred Unadvertised Items Showed a Price Decline of Over 
20 Per Cent—Prices on Advertised Brands Have Been Maintained 


By Benjamin H. Namm 


President, The Namm Store 


y/ Seeores commodity 
prices start to decline, na- 
tional advertisers are immediately 
accused of not lowering the prices 
of their products proportionately. 
In a period such as we are now 
gassing through, when the index 

f commodity prices shows a 
marked drop, in fact when the 
prices of many commodities are 
lower than they have been for 
many years, the accusations against 
the national advertiser become par- 
ticularly sharp. 

Because the retailer has so much 
at stake in a period of changing 
prices, he stands between two fires. 
On the one hand is the consumer 
who demands that price savings be 
passed on to him. On the other 
s the national advertiser who is 
often eager to accuse the retailer 
of laying too much emphasis on 
price and not enough on the other 
factors which make up the desir- 
ability of a nationally advertised 
product. 

The retailer has only one course 
open to him. First, he must de- 
termine whether it is true that 
nationally advertised merchandise 
is not coming down in price pro- 
prtionately with unadvertised mer- 
chandise and, second, once he has 
determined the facts, he must lay 
ut a course of action. 

A few months ago the National 
Retail Dry Goéds Association re- 
quested several of its members to 
submit a list of trade-marked ar- 
ticles carried in stock, the manu- 
facturers of which had either not 
reduced the wholesale price to re- 
tailers or the indicated retail price 
to the customer. The list that 
was submitted is revealing in the 
nunber and variety of the products 
reported 
Among those trade-marked ar- 
ticles which have not come down 
in price during the last year or so 


we find such a varying list as 
wearing apparel, home furnish- 
ings, drugs, toilet articles, infants’ 
wear, electrical appliances, toys, 
watches, fountain pens, clocks, 
silverware, rubber footwear, vac- 
uum cleaners, washing machines, 
bedding, men’s furnishings, cor- 
sets, luggage, soap and soap 
powders, cameras, optical goods, 
tobacco products, sporting goods 
and, last but not least, food prod- 
ucts. 

In fairness to certain manyfac- 
turers, it should be said that the 
size of some containers has been 
enlarged and the quality of some 
products improved, thereby justi- 
fying a continuance of the adver- 
tised price. There are, in fact, a 
certain number of advertisers who, 
for what to them must be per- 
fectly logical reasons, prefer to in- 
crease quality and not reduce 
prices. Such cases, however, are 
too few in number to constitute a 
satisfactory answer to the general 
criticism. 

Because of the fact that so many 
branded articles have not been re- 
duced in price, the retailer often 
finds himself accused of holding 
prices to a high level while pro- 
ducers are paying less for raw 
materials. There is a pardonable 
assumption on the part of con- 
sumers that whereas the producers 
are paying less for raw materials, 
they must be charging less for 
their products, with the result that 
the wholesaler and the retailer are 
getting greater profits. 

The answer to that charge can 
be found in the results of a sur- 
vey which was made in our own 
store and in other representative 
stores throughout the country at 
about the same time that the other 
survey I have mentioned was made. 
This covered 800 representative 
items of merchandise, none of 
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which were nationally advertised. 
The results showed a decline in 
retail prices of 20.46 per cent as 
compared with a year ago. Yet 
in spite of this 20. 46 per cent de- 
cline, we feel that most of its 
effect has been lost upon the con- 
suming public because of main- 
tained prices on branded articles. 
The two surveys would seem to 
indicate irrefutably that nationally 
advertised merchandise has not de- 
clined in price proportionately 
with unadvertised merchandise. 

It is not a mere coincidence, I 
feel, that this condition has oc- 
cured simultaneously with a re- 
newal of the national advertisers’ 
concern about the encroachment 
of private brands. In fact the 
very basis of the private brand 
agitation is to be found in this 
matter of price. 

The average retailer is not so 
short-sighted or so ignorant as 
wilfully to buck the nationally ad- 
vertised merchandise so long as he 
feels that he can best serve his 
customers by pushing it and, at 
the same time, procure the profit 
which he feels is necessary for his 
prosperous existence. As retail- 
ers, we know as well as the man- 
ufacturers, the salability of na- 
tionally advertised items. We 
should be blind, indeed, if we did 
not see that the line of least re- 
sistance for the retailer is to put 
the force of national advertising 
behind his own advertising and 
salesmanship. On the other hang, 
our experience has taught us that 
when there is a wide differential 
between the price of an advertised 
article and that of an unadvertised 
article of similar quality, the con- 
sumer will buy the unadvertised 
article if it is backed by the repu- 
tation of a good retailer. 

In many instances, our experi- 
ences with national advertisers 
have not been happy and often we 
feel that the attitude of some manu- 
facturers runs directly counter to 
good business practice. Let me 
cite an experience of our own 
store. 

In the fall of 1929 we purchased 
a considerable quantity of trade- 
marked automobile tires. At the 
same time we entered into an 
agreement with the manufacturer 
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to maintain the advertised price. 
Shortly afterward the price of 
crude rubber dropped about 50 per 
cent and the price of cotton web- 
bing dropped about 25 per cent 
In the face of these declines we 
asked permission to abrogate our 
agreement and reduce our retail 
prices accordingly. 

The manufacturer of the tires, 
however, not only refused to per- 
mit this but threatened us with 
suit if we lowered the original 
price even to the slightest degree. 
All of our arguments were of no 
avail. We had signed a contract 
and the manufacturer insisted on 
maintaining his prices. What was 
particularly irritating about the 
situation was the fact that certain 
tire manufacturers had reduced 
their prices to large organizations 
that were selling tires similar to 
those which we were carrying at 
prices much less than we were al- 
lowed to charge under our agree- 
ment. 

Because of my great interest in 
the subject of price maintenance 
through my close study of the sub- 
ject, both as a store executive and 
as a member of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, | 
feel that the condition which now 
appertains is an excellent example 
of the fallacies of price mainte- 
nance legislation, as represented by 
the Capper-Kelly Bill, and other 
similar attempts to maintain prices 
by legislation. 

In our present system of dis- 
tribution, the retailer is the con- 
necting link between manufacturer 
and consumer. He acts as a check 
upon the manufacturer in the in- 
terest of the consumer. Price- 
fixing legislation seeks to change 
the very essence of that service 
and turn the retailer into little more 
than an agent for the manufacturer. 
Perhaps slot machine would be a 
better term. The manufacturer 
would be in complete command, at 
least so far as branded articles 
are concerned, and the retailer 
would be “his not to reason why, 
his but to do or die.” 

It has been said that manufac- 
turers have no outlet for the dis- 
tribution of their merchandise 
other than through retailers. That 
is not true. Various manufactur- 
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ers can and do operate their own 
retail stores. When he does so 
the manufacturer may dictate any 
selling price that he sees fit. But 
seeking to dictate the selling price 
of a retail store in which he has 
no interest or investment is an- 
other matter. 

Ever since this country began, 
the retailer has made a distinct 
contribution to the function of dis- 
tribution by acting as a “buyer for 
the public.” Under price-fixing 
this service would end. The man- 
ufacturer would be supreme as 
seller to the public and distribu- 
tion, robbed of its check and bal- 
ance, would suffer accordingly. 

Distribution is like a three-legged 
stool. One leg represents the man- 
ufacturer, another the retailer and 
the third the consumer. Just break 
that second leg and see how long 
the stool will stand up. 

Let me reiterate that I have no 
quarrel with the sale of merchan- 
dise that is branded or with that 
national advertising which places 
branded articles before the public. 
My only quarrel is with the pro- 
posal to enact radical legislation 
to fix resale prices for branded 
articles, and then to use national 
advertising for the purpose of 
fostering monopolies and keeping 
prices at excessive levels. 

The Honorable Arthur Capper, 
United States Senator from Kan- 
sas, is one of the best known stu- 
dents of resale price legislation in 
the country. He has been co- 
sponsor with Congressman Clyde 
Kelly of Pennsylvania for the 
price-fixing legislation which has 
been introduced during recent ses- 
sions of Congress. Of late, Senator 
Capper has expressed concern over 
the failure of baking companies to 
reduce the price of bread to the 
consumer. He has demanded an 
investigation in order to fix re- 
sponsibility. 

There is another factor of price 
maintenance which is often over- 
looked. This is its relation to 
wages and labor. A number of 
manufacturers seem to prefer to 
sell less merchandise at a higher 
price in order to maintain that 
price. The result is that their 
factories are working only part 


time and that they either have to 
throw men out of work or else 
reduce wages. There is no need to 
carry the picture any further by 
pointing out what has been pointed 
out again and again during recent 
months, that a man out of work 
represents so much lost purchasing 
power, just as a man with reduced 
wages can buy less. Obviously, 
reduced purchasing power means 
reduced sales volume for manv- 
facturers and this tends to lengthen 
periods of depression. 

In the face of what has hap- 
pened and what is happening, 
is difficult to understand how man- 
ufacturers of trade-marked articles 
who claim to guard so zealously 
the good-will of their products can 
run the risk of widespread con- 
demnation for failure to keep their 
prices in step with changing 
economic conditions. In fairness 
to consumers alone, this policy 
should be short-lived. 

I am, of course, familiar with 
the arguments advanced by nv- 
mefous advertisers who say that 
the cost of commodities enters 
into the retail price of their prod- 
ucts to only a small degree. | 
realize that labor costs, machinery, 
and overhead do play a large part 
in making up the price to the con- 
sumer. Granting all this, how- 
ever, I do not feel that in many 
cases there is a reason why there 
should be such a differential be- 


tween the cost to the consumer oi 


nationally advertised merchandis: 
and unbranded articles. 


With Bloomingdale-Weiler 


The Jones Specialty Company, Phila 
—. manutacturer of “Savit,” a 
carburetor adjustment for Model A Ford 
cars, has appointed the Bloomingdale 
Weiler Advertising Agency, Philade!phia 
to direct its advertising account. News 
paper, radio and business-paper acivertis 
ing will be used. 


Joins Critchfield Agency 
Mrs. Mary O. La Baw, formerly o 
Mirkil, Valdes & Company, Philadelphia 





has joined the office at that city o! 
Critchfield & Company, advertising 
agency. 


Appoints Yarnell-Camp 
The Frontenac Corporation, Minne 
apolis, investment trust, has appointe 
Yarnell-Camp, Inc., advertising agen 
of that city, to direct its advertising a 
count. 
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UTOMOTIVE advertis- 
ers in the national field 
during 1930 invested 
fifty-three per cent of 
their entire San Fran- 
cisco newspaper appro- 
priations in The Ex- 
aminer. This is but one 
national classification 
in which overwhelming 
preference is reflected. 
More thantwenty 
others show compar- 
able dominance. More 
to come. 
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...and the 
greatest oj 
these is 


“Trrere are two primary essentials it 
every great advertising success. 


other is enough advertising. These obviou 
requirements are stressed because on¢ 
of them is overlooked oftener than yo 
might suppose. | 
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ost successful advertisers in America 
@ave taught some lessons too plain to 
be ignored. 


In the creation of an invulnerable fran- 
hise with the public, of an unassailable 
i@restige with the trade, of an unwavering 
“reference with the buyer, Advertising 
eeds Appeal, Acumen, Adequacy. 


nd the greatest of these is Adequacy! 


VENING POST 


NSTITUTION” 


NDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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Pasadena 
District Pomona 
San Fernando District 
District 
San Bernardino 
District 


Santa Monica 
District Santa Ana 


District 
Long Beach 
District 


Market Coverage 


Government census figures show that half of the 2,500,000 
consumers in the Los Angeles market now live in the 
seven great population zones which cluster about the 
city of Los Angeles—as indicated on the above diagram. 


The circulation of the Los Angeles Times is built to fii 
this fact. The Times is an “all market” newspaper. 


In addition to furnishing the largest obtainable home- 
delivered circulation in Los Angeles proper, The Times 
is the outstanding medium for reaching Los Angeles’ 
suburbs, adjacent cities and the densely-populated in- 
tervening fruit-growing districts. Times’ circulation 
among these 1,250,000 surrounding consumers exceeds 
numerically that of any other Los Angeles newspaper, 
and, like its city circulation, goes straight to the homes, 
and is notable for its high degree of reader interest and 
confidence. 


The unprecedented development of Los Angeles’ sur- 
rounding trading area is reflected in the 1930 space rec- 
ords of Los Angeles newspapers. Local and national ad- 
vertisers are constantly revising their schedules to meet 
the new balance in population as disclosed by the census. 
Last year, in order to cover Los Angeles’ outside popu- 
lation as well as its inside population, over 1,700 users 
of display space gave their entire Los Angeles appro- 
priations to the Los Angeles Times. 
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Eastern Representative: Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co., 360 N. Michigan Blvd 
Chicago, 285 Madison Ave., New York. Pacific Coast Representative: R. J. Bidwell 
Company, 742 Market St., Sen Francisco. White Henry Stuart Blidg., Seattl 

















Salesmen’s Expense Accounts 
Should Be Scrutinized 
This Year 


Salesmen’s Habits Are Changing and All Sales Managers Aren’t Aware 
of the Change 


By A. H. Deute 


"7 DIDN’T know what a good 
salesman I was until about 
ive months ago. Lost my $50- 
‘a- week - and-expense-money job. 
Thought I’d starve to death. Then 
ad to take a job selling oil burn- 
ers on commission. Made better 
than $300 the first month. Made 
as high as $115 one week. But, 
believe you me, brother, I’m work- 
| was getting my car greased at 
a roadside station, and the speaker 
was waiting for a minor repair. 
He told me he’d been a mission- 
ary man, selling one line after an- 
ther in various Eastern States. 

“Chain stores have forced the 
missionary man out of business,” 
e explained. “Used to be, the 
missionary man would stock up the 
ndependents, and that wou!d force 
he chains into line. Now, you get 
the chains sold over one desk, and 
that brings the independents 
around. 

“Lost my last missionary job last 
fall. Figured I’d starve to death. 
Didn't have enough saved to keep 
the family for three months. No 
job in sight. Heard about this oil 
burner line and talked to a couple 
{ their men who were making 
wney. Figured I'd give it a 


es, sir, brother, it taught me 
ne thing—I’m a salesman all right 
when I keep working. I’ve man- 
aged to make more than my old 
salary and I’ve got a couple of 
hundred good prospects lined up. 
Every day I make a few calls on 
people to whom’ I’ve made sales on 
the excuse of ‘rendering service.’ 
Then I get them to give me a few 
names of friends of theirs, and 
there I develop new prospects. 
Every customer I land has to bring 
me three more—that’s my motto.” 
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That was one man’s story. 

I ran into another one—this time 
an ex-salesman. He had worked 
for fifteen years on the same terri- 
tory for a wholesale drug house. 

“Too many chain stores,” he told 
me. “My customers couldn't make 
a go of it any more. They couldn't 
give me the volume. I was let 
out. Had a couple of thousand 
dollars saved, so I bought me this 
filling station. Not doing so badly. 
I made a living here last summer 
and I’m holding my own this win- 
ter. Going to add a little stock of 
cigarettes and candy and sand- 
wiches when spring comes.” 

He is better off where he is. 

The last half of 1930 and the 
opening of 1931 have witnessed a 
careful scrutiny of salesmen’s sell- 
ing costs. During 1928 and 1929, 
men who had no real ability. as 
salesmen were taken on and man- 
aged to get enough business to 
justify their existence. Or, as one 
sales manager said to me: 

“A lot of them got by in the 
crowd.” 


Ability Counts Today 
1930, 


During the first part of 
the policy of “maintaining the or- 


ganization” influenced many a house 
to carry men whose volume of 
business did not warrant their sal- 
aries and expense money. Since 
then, there has been a careful par- 


‘ing down of men, based on the 


ability of the individual to main- 
tain himself. 

This is being written at Little 
Rock, Ark. I am making a trip I 
have long wanted to make—from 
New York to Los Angeles by car. 
It provides a most interesting pic- 
ture of the American consuming 
market. Picking up a fact here, 
an opinion there, one puts together 
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a composite photograph far differ- 
ent from the one which one sees 
sitting at a desk in a New York 
office, with but an occasional trip 

“West,” as far as the Drake Hotel, 
Chicago. 

Up in the hills, before one 
reaches Knoxville, driving down 
from Bristol, Tenn., is an attrac- 
tive-looking log-cabin restaurant. 
It was a dull day, before the open- 
ing of the traveling season, and the 
owner was not busy. He proved 
to be a man of about forty-five, a 
native “of these yere parts—but 
spent eleven years cookin’ up 
around Cincinnati and Detroit.” 

He’d saved a little money, 
bought a few acres of cheap land 
alongside the road and built this 
attractive cabin restaurant with the 
help of local men. 

“Getting much trade from travel- 
ing men?” I asked him. 

“Drummers?” he asked. “Shore 
—plenty. Cain’t make much on 
’em, though, at 50 cents for a 
meal, because they want too much 
extra coffee and too much extra 
butter.” 

And here I uncovered some in- 
teresting facts and figures. 

This place is within easy driv- 
ing distance of Knoxville. For the 
last year, salesmen have been sug- 
gesting that this man put up a few 
one-room cabins. And so he is 
doing this. : 

Many a salesman has developed 
the habit of locating a good dollar- 
a-night cabin and a 50-cent supper 
and 50-cent breakfast. Three dol- 
lars a day for room and three 
meals covers the actual expense of 
a growing number of traveling 
men. 

Sometimes I wonder how much 
of the $7 on the expense account, 
made up of $3.50 for room, $2.50 
for meals and $1 for garage is real 
and how much is just figure of 
speech. 

Business is most assuredly enter- 
ing a period in which reduction of 
the cost to distribute and sell is 
being given the same scrutiny as 
has been applied to the cost of 
producing the article. And one of 
the first spots to find itself being 
probed is the high cost of actual 
selling. When orders were com- 
ing in in lavish streams and when 
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a riotous orgy of good-will build. 
ing through money _ spending 
seemed to open constantly ney 
fields for- business development, 
mounting selling costs and rising 
expense accounts were condoned, 
Now and then, some wondering ac- 
countant or controller raised his 
voice in protest, but the protest 
was generally feeble and drowned 
out by a raucous, “Well, we're 
making money, aren’t we? We're 
getting the business. Don’t you 
start monkeying with the ‘bulcine’ 
or put any water in the gasoline to 
try to make it go farther.” 

Now those same controllers are 
preparing neat, though not neces- 
sarily pleasant, written instruments 
designed to show that the rise in 
the cost of getting business has 
created one of the big stumbling 
blocks to profits. 

It is not hard to picture the 
scene, over a period of days, whic! 
prompted the following _ letter, 
which a district sales manager 
showed me here in Little Rock this 
morning. The letter was from his 
sales manager. The latter was 
plainly engrossed in the 1930 finan- 
cial report, particularly that part 
which showed fading net earnings 
but bloated selling costs. 


I have just been studying our 
financial statement for the year 
ending December 31, 1930. Two 


facts stand out plainly. The first 
is that we are not satisfied with 
the profits for the year just 
closed. The second is that while 
our cost of making our product 
was in keeping and while we 
showed a reasonable operating 
profit, it was almost entirely 
wiped out by a rising cost of 
getting business. Of course, this 
was due in great part to reduced 
volume. Had our 1930 volume 
been in line with our 1929 vol- 
ume, our percentage would have 
been satisfactory, based on 1928 
and 1929 ideas. 

But so far as 1930 went, it re- 
flected very badly on our al lity 
to do business economically 

While it seems likely that dur 
ing 1931 we will show an in- 
crease in business over 1930, the 
quota which we have set for 
ourselves and which I feel safe 
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in assuring our management we 
will sell does not warrant an 
outlay for sales promotion and 
field work as per our present 
pace. 

This is especially true in your 
territory. I know you have many 
extenuating circumstances which 
mitigate against your getting 
necessary volume. The drought 
in your territory has curtailed 
buying power. General business 
conditions and the low price of 
what your farm trade is pro- 
ducing both work against you. 

Therefore, are you justified in 
pouring into the territory the 
money you are now spending? 

Can you justify the monthly 
expense ? 

You have now fourteen men 
on your pay-roll, including your- 
self. I do not want to do any- 
thing drastic from this end, but 
on April 1 we go into the second 
quarter of the year. By March 1 
I must give our management the 
sales plan for the second quarter. 
I must get an O.K. on the 
amount of money I shall need 
for the second quarter’s opera- 
tions. At this time, you are av- 
eraging, for salaries and ex- 
penses, something over $1,200 a 
week. 

I don’t see how I can ask for 
more than $750 a week for the 
second quarter for your terri- 
tory. 

It is up to you to work out a 
program, based on a maximum 
of $750 a week, designed to sell 
your quota for your territory. 
You should get all your men to- 
gether, or at least those you want 
to keep, and talk it over with 
all of them. Let them bear part 
of the burden of working out a 
plan. We both know that right 
now many of these men are 
mainly interested in how many 
pay checks they can get before 
they are found out, and how 
much of an expense account they 
can slip through each week. 


This article is not written with 
the thought of advocating sales- 
men camping by the roadside or 
cooking a can of beans over a tiny 
fire at the edge of the town. It 
does not advocate a not unheard 


of practice of some salesmen 
manage to procure a free nm 
day meal by eating some of t 
samples and helping themselv 
sundry food products ready 
hand in grocery stores. 

On the other hand, actual! 
spending $3 to $3.50 a day 
charging the house with $7 
practice which won't last. 

Many a salesman can hold 
job, to’ the benefit of his h 
and himself, if both the men 
the house will realize that 
salesman must be judged purel 
his individual ability to prod 

On the poultry farms in « 
mercial egg-raising sections, 
are trap-nested and the non-pr 
cers cease to be. It is said 
some hens have a sixth sense 
as soon as trap-nests are inst: 
develop a greater ability as 
layers. Possibly a trap-nest 
salesmen will be next in order 


Industrial Advertisers to Meet 
at New York 


Plans for the annual meeting 
National Industrial Advertising As 
tion have been changed and this 
ization will hold its meeting at 
York from June 14 to 18, in conj 
with the annual convention of the 
vertising Federation of America. 
exhibit which has been scheduled 
part of this convention will be he 
the Hotel New Yorker. 


Edward Kramer Joins Maste 
Color Engraving 

_ Edward Kramer, formerly head 

Kramer Associates, Inc., New \ 
now merged with Stanley E. Gun: 
Inc., advertising agency of that 
has joined the staff of the Master ( 
Engraving Company, New York 
technical expert and client consult 


W. W. Drum with Smith 
Ferris 

W. W. Drum, formerly advert 
and sales manager of the Samson 
and Rubber Corporation, Los Ang 
has joined Smith & Ferris, advert 
agency of that city, as vice-presi 
He was, at one time, with the C1 
Post. 


McCann-Erickson Transfe 
George Gage 
George Gage, formerly an ac 
executive with McCann-Erickson, 
at San Francisco, is now with 
Seattle office of that agency in a si! 
capacity, 
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Western Representative 
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60 East 42nd Street rt 333 N. Michigan Avenue 

New York A, Cy Chicago 


Eastern Representative 
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IOWLERCHANDISING 


Onffarper’s Bazaar has this 
Supqrade Tie-Up 





= FASHION 
MERCHANDISING 


The Parts Upenings - Spring leshions 
PUBLISHED BY HARPERS BAZAAR April 1931 


Once a month Fashion Merchandising goes to a selected list 
of 5,000 merchandise managers, buyers, and the more im- 
portant sales people of the most influential Department 
Stores and Specialty Shops of the country. It not only gives 
authoritative style information, but also contains a monthly 
Fashion Lesson which is used in an hour of instruction by 
many of the leading store managers. 

Advertising executives, manufacturers, and retail distrib- 
utors have found that this is a perfect tie-up with their 
Harper’s Bazaar advertising. 


BAZAAR... 







\e 
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The Pacific Northwest’s Largest Home Delivered Circulation 





x eas * aes 








Mieet Portiann’s 


well-to-do people 


In nearly every American city 
the prosperous one-third of the 
population purchases half the 
merchandise. They determine 
the styles and establish buying 
customs. 

In Portland the families 
reached by The Oregon- 
ian’s home delivered 
circulation buy three- 
quarters of all the mer- 
chandise sold by the 
retailers. They have 





money to spend, and they spend 
it freely. This group, the cream 
of the Portland market, can be 
reached most economically 
through The Oregonian, and it 
costs no more to sell it than to 
beat the bushes in vain for sales 
among people with low 
incomes. Oddly enough, 
too, The Oregonian's 
quality circulation is 
the largest circulation 
in the Oregon Country. 


Che Oregonian 


PORTLAND, 


OREGON 


National Representatives 
WILLIA..+, LAWRENCE & CRESMER 
New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Searle 





Largest Circulation West of Denver, North of San Francisco 
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Che “Printers’ Ink” 
Chain-Store Series 


re DunHaM, YOUNGGREEN, LESAN 
CoM PANY 
Curcaco 

tor of Parnters’ Ink: 
We are very much interested in 
taining a complete set of M. M. 
Z nmerman’s articles which have 

en appearing in your publication 
since last September. We have 
checked through our’ copies of 
Painters’ Ink and find that we 
have all but the following: 

Article Number 1 
Article Number 2 
Article Number 3 

Inasmuch as these issues are miss- 
ing from our files, will you please 
either send us new copies, or clip 
the articles and forward them to us? 

Your co-operation will be appre- 
ciated and we shall look forward 
to hearing from you soon. 
Tue DuNHAM, YOUNGGREEN, 
Lesan ComPany, 

A. A. ACKLEY, 
Vice-President. 


T= year 1914 was a momen- 
tous one, politically, socially and 
economically. From the economic 
standpoint one of its more impor- 
tant developments was the definite 
indication that chain-store growth 
had reached a point which made 
this comparatively new system of 
distribution a merchandising fac- 
tor with which everyone would 
have to reckon. 

Manufacturers, wholesalers, in- 
dependent retailers—the chains 
themselves—were asking questioas 
about this amazing young giant. 
Printers’ INK assiduously col- 
lected these questions, these prob- 
lems, and then mapped an elaborate 
investigation that would chart the 
answers. 

The result was a series of four- 
teen articles on the chain-store sit- 
uation of that day and age. These 
articles constituted the first com- 
prehensive analysis of chain-store 
distribution as part of the general 
merchandising scheme. So com- 
pletely and authoritatively did they 
record the facts that even ten years 
later frequent requests for the se- 
ries were still reaching us. 
he year 1930 was also a mo- 
mentous one, politically, socially 
and economically. Here again one 
of its more important developments, 
from the economic standpoint, were 
the definite indications that chain- 
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store growth had reached another 
crucial stage. Once again manu- 
facturers, wholesalers, independent 
retailers—the chains themselves— 
were asking questions about this 
distributive giant. 

It became clear that the propi- 
tious moment had come to bring 
the 1914 chain-store series up to 
date. One of the collaborators in 
that series—M. M. Zimmerman— 
was asked to do the job and the 
result is the group of articles 
which, with this issue, reaches 
number 23 in the series. 

The series began with an intro- 
ductory article entitled: “Chain 
Stores Weighed in the Balance.” 
This appeared in the issue of Sep- 
tember 25, 1930, on page 3. The 
series proper started with the issue 
of October 2, 1930. The article in 
that issue was entitled: “The Rise 
of Chain-Store Methods of Mer- 
chandising.” The titles of the re- 
maining articles that have appeared 
are, in reverse order, as follows: 


Why the Chains Won't Monopolize 
Distribution, March 19, 1931. 

Private Brands — Their Signifi- 
cance to National Advertisers, 
March 12, 1931. 

Why Some Chains Require Store- 
Door Delivery and Others Do 
Their Own Warehousing, March 5, 
1931. 

Chain Stores That Are Manu- 
facturers and Vice Versa, February 
26, 1931, 

Manufacturers’ Experiences in 
Getting Sales Helps into Chain 
Stores, February 19, 1931. 

What the Chain Stores Think of 
Manufacturers’ Display Material, 
February 5, 1931. 

Do Chains Welcome Help from 
Manufacturers’ Salesmen? Janu- 
ary 29, 13931. 

Ihe Effect of Chain-Store Growth 
on Salesmen’s Territories and Com- 
pensation, January 15, 1931. 

What Type of Manufacturers’ 
Salesmen Should Call on Chains? 
January 1, 1931. 

How Manufacturers Are Selling 
Chains and Holding Good-Will of 
Independent, December 18, 1930. 

The Effect of Chain-Store Adver- 
tising on National Brands, December 
11, 1930. 

How Advertisers Fare at the 
Hands of the Chain Store, Decem- 
ber 4, 1930. 

Can the Chain Be Eliminated 
from the Manufacturer’s Plan of 
Distribution? November 27, 1930. 

Why Some Manufacturers Hesi- 
tate to Sell Through Chain Stores, 
November 20, 1930. 

Are Chains the Enemies of the 
National Brand? November 13, 1930. 

Stepping Up Sales for Indepen- 
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dent Merchants, November 6, 1930. 
Independents in Food Field 
Strengthen Position, October 30, 
1930 
How Producers Are Making In- 
dependents Better Merchandisers, 
October 23, 1930. 
The Chain Situation Is 
in Various Fields, October 16, 
The How and Why of 
Growth in Various Trades, 
ber 9, 1930. 


Analyzed 
1930. 
Chain 
Octo- 


There will be twenty-five articles 
all told in the series. This is the 
longest series of articles ever pub- 
lished in Printers’ INK—which 


should be sufficient evidence of the 
importance we attach to the sub- 
ject. 

It is particularly gratifying to 
note the increasing interest that ad- 
vertising agency executives are tak- 
ing in the chain-store series. 


There 


INK Mar. 26, 1931 
has been a lamentable tendency 
among some advertising agency 
men to limit their interests to mat- 
ters of advertising technique. ‘The 
fact is that chain-store growth—to 
mention simply one topic not 
strictly classifiable as an advertis- 
ing subject—has already played, 
and will continue increasingly to 
play, a leading role in advertising 
developments. Letters of inquiry, 
such as the one from The Dunham, 
Younggreen, Lesan Company, are 
encouraging evidence that advertis- 
ing agency men are quite generally 
realizing that the successful agency 
of the future will be the one that 
acts upon a recognition of the fact 
that advertising is merely a part of 
the merchandising process.—[£d. 
PrinTERS’ INK 


One Reason Why Independent 
Retailers Will Survive 


N Salem, Oreg., Bill Busick runs 

a grocery store and writes ad- 
vertisements. He is carrying on 
both jobs with unusual success. 
One of the reasons why he is so 
successful is that he has learned 
something that only a few chain 
stores have learned about advertis- 
ing copy. 

He has learned that price alone 
isn’t good copy. It may attract at- 
tention but if to price is added an- 
other ingredient, a sales talk, an 
advertisement becomes triply effec- 
tive. The chains that have realized 
this are few in number. 

Mr. Busick features price. He 
puts it in large figures. He brags 
about it. He doesn’t stop there, 
however. 

Take as an instance a paragraph 
about Royal Gelatine. Here is what 
he says: 

As a little special feature this 
week the Royal Gelatine people are 
offering a special on Royal Gelatine. 
Royal, you know, is one of the 
finest gelatine foods. The flavors are 
lemon, orange, cherry, lime, straw- 
berry and raspberry. 3 pkgs. 22c. 
is the price. 


Here’s another paragraph from 
a recent Busick advertisement : 


Pillsbury Flour, Tl bet you think 


we haven't any other brand of fi 

because I’m always harping on Pil! 
bury’s—but folks, it’s one of t 

best we've ever sold. 49-Ib sack 
$1.25 


The people who predict the quick 
demise of the independent merchant 
overlook the fact that there are too 
many Bill Busicks. Chains can't 
talk to the people of Salem 
the language that Bill Busick 
uses. If they try to use that 
language they make themselves 
seem silly. 

Now for one more quotation 


Now about mill feed. Our pri 
is low, based on today’s wholesale 
price but we do not advise buying 
more than present requirements, f 
we believe mill feed will be cheaper 
before long. Today’s price, 80-!! 
sacks, 69c. 


What a contrast that presents 
when set up against the “buy now 
while prices are at rock-bottom” 
appeal which so many chains have 
made a constant feature of their 
price advertising during a period 
when prices have been falling. 

The chains can never imitate Bill 
Busick but they can learn, as a 
few of them already have, that 
price plus selling copy is three 
times as effective as price alone. 
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Something Has Happened 
In PITTSBURGH 


The Sun-Telegraph leads all Pittsburgh 
newspapers in total automotive display 
advertising. 


The Sun-Telegraph published 40.3% of 
the total automotive display linage 
carried during the first two months of 
1931 by Pittsburgh newspapers; The 
Press, 36.8%; The Post-Gazette, 22.9%. 


For the corresponding period of 1930, 
The Sun-Telegraph carried only 35.7%; 
The Press, 37.7%; The Post-Gazette, 
26.6%. 


Figures by Media Records, Inc. 


Times Have Changed in Pittsburgh 


THE SUN-TELEGRAPH 
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Agents and Publishers 
Sponsor New Forms for 
Newspaper Data 


NFORMATION that space buy- 

ers want, when they want it— 
that is the purpose of the Stand- 
ard Market and Newspaper Data 
forms sponsored jointly by the 
American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies and the Bureau of 
Advertising of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association. 
The new forms are a further step 
in the improvement of the Stand- 
ard Market Survey form, first is- 
sued in 1928 by the bureau, and 
the Standard Newspaper Data 
form prepared by the agency asso- 
ciation and introduced laSt year. 

The changes incorporated are the 
result of conferences with adver- 
tising agency space buyers in New 
York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia 
and Louisville. Their recommenda- 
tions have been considered and the 
resulting improvements in_ the 
forms, it is believed, will encour- 
age use of the forms by space 
buyers who will benefit from the 
immediate availability of market 
and newspaper facts for all mar- 
kets and newspapers. The facts 
are given similarity in presenta- 
tion, thus simplifying interpreta- 
tion, handling and filing. 

Specimen folders of a_ typical 
set of forms have been sent to 
publishers with complete instruc- 
tions for preparation of individual 
forms to place the facts about 
their papers and markets on file 
with space buyers. Under joint 
sponsorship of the forms, the 
Market Data form replaces the 
Standard Market Survey and dif- 
fers from it in the following re- 
spects: Information concerning the 
newspaper, which previously ap- 
peared on page four of the market 
survey, will not appear in the new 
Market Data form, as complete 
information about the newspaper 
is covered in the Newspaper Data 
form. 

The Newspaper Data form re- 
places the Standard Newspaper 
Data form and differs from it in 
the following respects: 


Part two of the old form, which 
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information about the 
market, does not appear on the 
new Newspaper Data form, as 
complete information about _ the 
market is covered in the Market 
Data form. On the first page is 
to be printed a reproduction, re- 
duced in size, of the complete front 
page of the newspaper’s first issue 
published in March of each year. 

The Bureau of Advertising rec- 
ommends that publishers prepare 
standard forms and send them t 
the media departments of adver- 
tising agencies. This action, pub- 
lishers are told, will facilitate ma- 
terially the use of newspapers and 
thus should benefit the whole 
newspaper advertising field. 

This joint sponsorship and re- 
vision of these two forms has been 
participated in by the Four A's 
as part of its program for the ad- 
vancement of newspaper advertis- 
ing. 


called for 


Texans Plan Three-Year 
Campaign on Texas Products 


Plans are being formulated for rais 
ing a fund of $500,000 by the three 
regional chambers of commerce in Texas 
to advertise Texas manufactures an 
manufacturing possibilities over 
riod of three years. A corporation t 
known as Progressive Texans, Inc., has 
been granted a charter by the State 

John ’. Carpenter, of the Texas 
Power & Light Company, Dallas, i 
president a Hubert M. Harrison, of 
the East Texas Chamber of Commerce 
Longview, is the secretary. 


International Paper Appoints 
Glaser 


The International Paper Company, 
New York, has appointed Louis Glaser, 
Inc., Boston advertising agency, to di- 
rect an advertising campaign, using di- 
rect-mail and business papers, featuring 
its Adirondack bond and Adirondack 
ledger. 


Brunswick-Balke-Collender 
Elects R. F. Bensinger 


Robert F. Bensinger has been elected 
president of the runswick-Balke-Col- 
lender Company, Chicago. He succeeds 
B. E. Bensinger, his father, who has 
been president since 1905 and who now 
is chairman of the board of directors 


Valve Account to Critchfield 

The Kitson Company, Philadelphia, 
Lovekin valves, has placed its advertis- 
ing account with the Philadelphia office 
of Critchfield & Company, advertising 
agency. 
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LIKED RADIO FEATURE ** MY WIFE WEPT, I CHEERED 


The news of the week dramatized on the air! 

The whole radio nation is wiring, writing, tele- 

phoning applause to TIME for its new weekly 
radio program— 


“The Mareh of TIME” 


IME has once again upset tradition— 

invented NEW radio—a new kind of 
reporting of the news—on the air—the re- 
enacting as clearly and dramatically as radio 
will permit, of memorable scenes from the 
news of the week. Henceforth, for a half- 
hour every Friday evening, these thrilling 
scenes will live again in your living-room— 
more dramatic than fiction, because com- 
pounded of vivid reality and the history-mak- 
ing drive of destiny. It is the living story of 
your lifetime. Tune in! THE MARCH 
OF TIME. Each Friday evening pick up 
your nearest of the 20 Columbia stations— 


join the MARCH OF TIME. 


Don’t miss THE MARCH OF TIME— 
EACH FRIDAY—10:30 P. M. E.S.T.— 
BASIC COLUMBIA NETWORK 
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When the President Reports 


Victor M. Cutter, President of the 
Sales and 


yicroe MACOMBER CUT- 

TER started to learn the fruit 
business in Costa Rica. That was 
in 1904, a year after he was gradu- 
ated from Dartmouth. He is a 
practical, hard-hitting, aggressive 
president of one of America’s great 
companies, noted for his ability to 
get to the heart of a complicated 
problem quickly and effectively. 

His statement made to United 
Fruit stockholders at their annual 
meeting on February 18, this year, 
is typical of the man. He empha- 
sized three main points in his re- 
port: research, sales and adver- 
tising. 

“1. Research. Intensive research 
has been carried on as to varieties 
of our various products, methods 
of cultivation, irrigation, drainage, 
and agricultural practice. The re- 
sult has been that research more 
than paid its cost in each year in 
improvements which will, of course, 
continue throughout the years to 
come, and the unit cost of our 
products has dropped steadily each 
year for the past five years with 
reasonable expectation that fur- 
ther reductions in cost can be made. 

“Sales research has largely in- 
creased our knowledge of our 
markets, has made possible the 
closer estimating of our require- 
ments, and added to our ability to 
place a perfect product on the table 
of the consumer.” 

After telling how the company, 
by purchase of land, was able to 
cut its cost of production and also 
to effect economies in transporta- 


tion, he handled sales in this 
manner. F 
“2. Sales. With production and 


transportation well cared for, it 
was realized that the greatest vol- 
ume of business consistent with 
reasonable returns would furnish 
the broad base necessary for estab- 
lishing permanency in our business. 
Our reorganized and strengthened 
sales forces were knit together so 
that we were in a position not only 
to serve our present markets but to 
expand into new markets until all 
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United Fruit Company, on Research, 
Advertising 


temperate countries were properly 
supplied with our products. 

“Our operations have been uni- 
fied so that we are in a position 
through our permanent supply of 
fruit, our adequate fleet, and our 
sales organization to supply any 
shortage in any market, and to 
some extent to relieve distressed 
and overloaded markets. All esti- 
mates and forecasts are made 
jointly by our production, trans- 
portation, and sales departments, 
co-ordinated through our statisti- 
cal and forecasting service. 

“We have rigidly adhered to a 
policy of fair dealing in sales, 
without recourse to dumping, price- 
cutting, rebates, advertising allow- 
ances, commissions, and unfair 
trade practices. On the other hand, 
we have increased our service to 
wholesalers, jobbers and retailers 
by greatly amplifying our advertis- 
ing and our sales promotion activi- 
ties.” 

In a year when many other com- 
panies relaxed in their advertising 
pressure, President Cutter sums up 
his company’s philosophy in the 
following statement: 

“3. Advertising has been more 
largely employed than ever before 
and most effectively, not only in- 
stitutional and educational adver- 
tising, but direct mail as _ well. 
Educational work has emphasized 
the dietetic value of our products 
through the endorsements of doc- 
tors, dieticians, nursing schools, 
health centers, camps and cooking 
schools. Moving picture films have 
been utilized not only for develop- 
ment of our passenger and freight 
trafic but in visualizing to the 
public, and particularly our dealers 
and retailers, the banana industry 
from start to finish.” 

The report of the president of a 
company which owns fixed proper- 
ties in the tropics alone valued at 
$126,000,000, which in addition to 
production on over a half million 
acres of cultivated land, owns and 
operates more than 1,700 miles of 
railways, shows how research and 
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sales should be tied up with in- 
creased advertising to make them 
all effective. It is an excellent 
example of the fact that advertis- 
ing should be a part of progressive 
management, not a policy set apart 
from the rest of the business. 


Arkansas to Offset Adverse 
Publicity with Advertising 
The State Senate of Arkansas has 
approved an advertising appropriation 
of $50,000 to be spent by the State 
Highway Commission in counteracting 
the unfavorable publicity received dur- 
i i developed by the de- 


ing the crisis 
pression and the 1930 drought. The 
advertising will present authoritative 


statements contradic.ing exaggerated re- 
ports of conditions in Arkansas. The 
appropriation will be used chiefly in 
reaching financial centers in order that 
the markets on which Arkansas_ bond 
issues are being sold will not be affected 
by the reports. 


Financial Advertisers Appoint 
W. J. Kommers 


W. J. Kommers, vice-president and 
trust officer of the Old National Bank 
and Union Trust Company of Spokane, 
Wash., has been appointed a member 
of the trust development committee rep- 
resenting the Pacific Northwest States 
of the Financial Advertisers Association. 


J. B. Minton Starts Own 


Business 
John B. Minton, for many years vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Harper Printing Company, Philadelphia, 
has opened his own offices at 1135 Real 
Estate Trust Building in that city as a 
printing and direct-mail service. 


W. N. Nushawg with Ohmer 
Fare Register 


W. N. Nushawg, for six years with 
the National Cash Register Company, 
Dayton, Ohio, has been appointed gen- 
eral field supervisor of cash register 
sales instruction of the Ohmer Fare 
Register Company, also of that city. 


Dr. Denton Sleeping Garments 


to Dowd 
The Dr. Denton Sleeping Garment 
Mills, Centreville, Mich., has appointed 
Charles F. Dowd, Inc., Toledo advertis- 
ing agency, to direct its advertising 
account. Magazines will be used. 


To Direct National Acme 
Sales 


T. S. Berna, since 1927 sales man- 
ager of the Union Twist Drill Company, 
Athol, Mass., has been appointed gen- 
eral sales manager of the National Acme 
Company, Cleveland. 
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Suggests Subjects for Medical 
Society Advertising 


Some subjects which a medical so 
ciety might use in advertising and still 
comply with the recognized ethical 
standards of the profession, were outlined 
by J. Fisher Rothermel, of the editorial 
staff of the Birmingham News and di 
rector of journalism at Howard Uni- 
versity, before a recent meeting of the 
Jefferson County Medical Society of 
Birmingham, Ala. Speaking on the sub- 
ject of the possibility of institutional and 
co-operative advertising, the speaker 
mentioned the following as_ suitable 
topics for advertising: 

(1) Urging the public to seek treat- 
ment only from persons with an M.D 
degree: (2) The importance of a thor 
ough physical examination at least once 
a year; (3) Why the doctor should not 
be the last creditor paid; (4) The matter 
of unnecessary calls at night; (5) 
Promulgation of general health facts, and 
(6) Efforts to combat advertising claims 
made for certain proprietary products 

A committee on public relations was 
appointed to go into the question further 


Needham and Grohmann, 


New Business 
W. R. Needham and H. Victor Groh 


mann, both formerly with Harry Latz, 
Inc., New York advertising ager 


have formed their own advertising busi 
ness at that city with offices at 11 West 
42nd Street. The new concern, which 
will specialize in hotel advertising, will 
be known as Needham and Grohmann 
Mr. Needham was at one time with the 
Ahrens Publishing Company as prom 
tion manager. 


Appoints Gerstenberger Agency 

The Humphreys Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Mansfield, Ohio, plumbing fixtures, 
has placed its advertising account with 
Gerstenberger Advertising, Inc., Cleve- 
land. Magazines and business papers will 
be_ used. 

This agency has also been appointed to 
direct the business-paper and direct-mail 
advertising of the Stimson Reflector 
Division of the American Gas Accumu- 
lator Corporation, St. Louis, Mo., and 
Anderson, Ind. 


Airline Account to Phelps 

The Transamerican Airlines Corpora- 
tion, Cleveland, has appointed George 
Harrison Phelps, Inc., Detroit advertis- 
ing agency, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. Plans are being made by the 
Cleveland office of the Phelps agency 
for an advertising campaign in connec- 
tion with the company’s Great Lakes air 
transport system, serving eighteen cities, 
to be imaugurated April 1. 





Heads Framingham, Mass., 
Bank 


R. E. Chambers, vice-president of the 
National Shawmut Bank of Boston, has 
been made president of the Framingham 
National Bank, Framingham, Mass 
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FAMOUS SECOND MEN 








Joseph— 
The Original 
Market Analyst 


_=_ big boss of Egypt, had a vision one night and it dis- 
turbed him. So he called in Joseph, his second man, to interpret 
it and advise him. 

Joseph told him that his vision meant the end of the bull 
market and the corn surplus—the beginning of a period of de- 
pression, drought and grain shortage. So at Joseph’s advice, 
Pharaoh sold his bank stocks and went long,on corn. And it 
came to pass that soon he had all the shorts in the Pit begging 
for corn at any price. 

Joseph was a second man. Pharaoh was head of the organiza- 
tion. Pharaoh had the visions, the bright ideas. But Joseph was 
the one to interpret them and carry them out. Salesmen in 
Joseph’s time, as today, knew that the big idea—and that alone— 
can be sold to the boss. The second man is the one to sell the way 
of putting across that big idea, the specific product. And today the) 
sell him that specific product through his own magazine SYSTEM. 


Every advertisement in SYSTEM 
talks directly to the second men 
in American business—your 
real buyers. 


Tenth Avenue at 36th St. 
New York 
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Answering Stockholders Who 


Question Advertising 


An Opportunity Is Offered to Tell the Shareholder and His Friends That 


a Sound Management Policy Should Include Planning 
Now for Future Sales 


By Roy Dickinson 


HE other day a stockholder 

received his quarterly dividend 
check. He noticed that it had been 
reduced slightly. Later that same 
day he saw a full-page advertise- 
ment signed by the company in 
which he held stock. Being some- 
what ignorant of how business is 
conducted he sat down and wrote 
a sarcastic letter to the president 
of the company asking why it was 
necessary to reduce his dividend 
while there was still plenty of 
money with which to advertise. 

In this case the president of the 
company took the trouble to an- 
swer the stockholder in some de- 
tail. He told him that he would 
no more think of stopping adver- 
tising at this time than he would 
of refusing to let his salesmen 
call on the trade. He pointed out 
that an investment in the future 
through advertising now was the 
best method he knew of protecting 
the stockholders’ interest. 

It seems an obvious answer and 
yet some presidents don’t take the 
trouble to make it. 

Several years ago this same 
question came up about the stock- 
holder who occasionally questions 
an advertising expenditure. At 
that time many companies started 
a policy which some of them have 
continued, 

lhe Atlas Powder Company, 
for example, when it sent out its 
quarterly dividend check told its 
stockholders what the company 
was doing in an advertising way 
to increase the demand for its 
products. The advertising exhibit 
took the form of a miniature re- 
production of an Atlas advertise- 
ment in the same envelope with a 
communication by the treasurer of 
the company. 

lhe message to the stockholders 
can thus retain its formal tone but 
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still convey information regarding 
the company’s sales activities and 
the part advertising plays in build- 
ing present and future business 
for the stockholder’s benefit. Com- 
panies which have adopted this 
plan realize that stockholders will 
act as boosters when they are made 
to realize that the sale of a prod- 
uct has a definite influence upon 
the continuation of their dividends. 

The directors of companies that 
use the medium of quarterly divi- 
dend checks to tell about advertis- 
ing and sales activities forestall in 
advance any questions based upon 
a misunderstanding of what adver- 
tising really is. To reach stock- 
holders four times a year with a 
miniature reproduction of the com- 
pany’s advertising message is an 
excellent policy. 

In a great many industrial plants 
the worker investing his labor in 
the product has also ‘invested his 


money in the company. In ad- 
dressing the stockholder, there- 
fore, some organizations make a 


special point of telling the worker- 
stockholder within the organiza- 
tion why the concern advertises 
and what it means to him. 


Selling Advertising in the Pay 
Envelope 


A large mattress company has 
put into the pay envelopes of its 
men a statement to the effect that 
adyertising helps sell goods; that 
advertising helps the salesmen in 
their calls. If the salesmen couldn't 
cell the goods, the workers couldn't 
iake them and the firm would go 
out of business. “It is up to us 
here,” says the envelope stuffer, 
“to give our salesmen the kind of 
quality goods they can sell and our 
advertising department the kind 
of an item which they can write 
enthusiastically about.” 
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Firms which are consistent and 
regular advertisers offer a con- 
tinuity of employment to their 
workers that a concern not close 
to its consumers can very seldom 
approach. 

Some time ago the Western 
Clock Company told some of its 
dealers, stockholders and employ- 
ees why it spent money even at 
times when it was oversold. The 
company said, “You would not 
think of dropping your insurance 
policy just because you feel fine 
today. Nor should a national ad- 
vertiser think of dropping out of 
publications just because he is a 
few months or a year behind in 
filling orders. The money spent 
in Westclox advertising today is 
an insurance on the Westclox pro- 
duction of the future. Altogether 
we are creating a demand for 
Westclox that will insure a sale 
for our product whenever alarm 
clocks are in demand. 


“When one looks at it from 


this point the few pennies that we 
spend 


on clocks for advertising 
and sales work seem small in- 
deed. Without salesmen and with- 
out advertising how would we sell 
the product? Paraphrasing an 
old adage we might say, ‘We have 
a better product. We have a 
beaten path,to our door, but we 
have to keep the product up and 
we have to keep the path clear 
or we will soon be _ forgotten.’ 
Building quality in the Westclox 
and telling of that quality through 
advertising in sales and letter con- 
tact, guarantees the future of the 
Western Clock Company and your 
job and my job.” 

This, it should be remembered, 
was issued at a time when condi- 
tions were not normal because 
production was behind sales. It 
is even more important today to 
emphasize to workers and stotk- 
holders that present-day advertis- 
ing and contact with the trade will 
help guarantee the future of divi- 
dends, salaries and wages. 

When the stockholder who in- 
quires about the company’s adver- 
tising is an outside investor, it is 
up to someone in the company to 
answer, not with a form letter, 
but with an individual letter based 
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on common-sense logic. For the 
stockholder is entitled to know 
that when his money is spent on 
advertising it is done for his bene- 
fit by wise management which has . 
enough sense to use that advertis- 
ing as part of sound management, 

As I pointed out in a recent ar- 
ticle on the big surpluses that some 
corporations have built up, the late 
Lord Leverhulme believed that the 
finest way to invest surplus was in 
judicious advertising, wisely and 
carefully planned. As he said: 
“These same profits invested wisely 
in advertising then become a real 
gilt edge security and a sound re- 
serve of strength for the future.” 


How Williams Oil-O-Matic 
Answers Stockholders 


When I asked a few companies, 
now investing money in advertis- 
ing, what their answers to stock- 
holders are, I received a reply, 
among others, from C. U. Wil- 
liams, president of the Williams 
Oil-O-Matic Heating Corporation. 
He said that he would tell a stock- 
holder that to stop advertising 
under conditions such as the pres- 
ent “would be just as senseless as 
it would be to stop breathing when 
the air was not as pure and whole- 
some as we would like it to be.” 
Then in explaining this attitude, 
Mr. Williams said further: 

“It seems to us that one of the 
best ways to prolong the present 
gloom that exists would be to cut 
wages, curtail purchases, reduce 
man power and stop advertising. 
In fact it is our belief that this 
is not a period to stop anything 
It is rather a period to increase 
our efforts and activities along 
safe and sane lines, and we believe 
that in this way this temporary 
cloud that we are now under will 
more quickly vanish. It is a pe- 
riod of ‘the survival of the fit- 
test’? and those who do survive 
should be better business people 
hereafter. 

“Your question as to whether 
we use form letters or personal in 
reply to ‘such inquiries: We use 
some form letters, but even in our 
own organization we do not find 
the use of form letters entirely sat- 
isfactory, due to the fact that even 
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DURING .- 
JANUARY AND FEBRUARY 


QT- 3 % more 


Retail (Local) 


advertising 
appeared in 


THE PRESS 


than in any other 
Pittsburgh paper 


During the first two months of 1931, The Press published more advertising than 

any other Pittsburgh paper in 24 of the 35 standard classifications established 

by Media Records, Inc. In 16 of the classifications, The Press published more 
advertising than the other two Pittsburgh papers combined. 


Based on reports of Media Records, Inc. 


The Pittsburgh Press 


A Scripps - Howard Newspaper 








NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT OF 
SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
NEWSPAPERS 
230 PARK AVE., N.Y. CG 


cCRICcaAco 
DETROIT 


SAN FRANCISCO 


PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO 


MEMBER OF THE UNITED 

PRESS... OF THE AUDIT 

BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
and of 

MEDIA RECORDS, INC. 


LOS ANGELES ° DALLAS 


ATLANTA 
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In these days of incessant battling 
for reader attention, our creative 


efforts focus on that most practical 
of all awards — increased sales of 
the products advertised. 
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The Test 
of Talent 


OUR chief interest in any advertising 
agency — after all has been said—is in 
its Creative Talent. 

The test of talent is: What has it created? 
Therein lies the only accurate answer to: 
What can it create? 

Williams &° Cunnyngham offers Creative 
Talent in unusual degree —certain men 
whose achievements are eminent as to their 
quality and quantity; whose contributions 
of ideas, layouts, copy and merchandising 
plans are distinguished from the ordinary. 

In these days of incessant battling for 
reader attention, our creative efforts focus 
on that most practicai of all awards- 
increased sales of the products advertised. 


Williams & Cunnyngham 
Advertising 


6 N. Michigan Avenue - Chicago 


HILADELPHIA R OC K F O R D 
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From our desk the lettering on the glass 
door of our office reads backwards. But 
to the man on the outside it conveys an 
intelligible message. For it is written from 
HIS viewpoint. 


We apply this same principle to Direct 
Advertising. 


Our success in this field is due, we believe, 
to our ability to analyze correctly the 
viewpoint of those to whom these mailings 
are addressed. We talk their language. 
We emphasize selling points in a manner 
that they will understand. We stimulate 
action by an appeal based on their known 
buying habits. 


We make Direct Advertising pay for our 
clients. We can make it pay for you. We 
can show you how we use it to get new 
business for ourselves, too. 


And from the start, your viewpoint will 
govern the final cost of your Direct Adver- 
tising. 


4 4 4 ATEL. WORTH 2-6080A AAA 
RE AE IRE ON RN RON DE 
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‘h a form letter be a good 

t is frequently used in a man- 
ner that does not completely an- 
swer the subject in question. So 
ur recommendation is to use parts 
ff carefully thought out form let- 
ters, only insofar as they com- 
pletely answer the question. 

“Summing up, will say that we 
believe a combination of form and 
personal letter best answers the 
requirements. 

“What is here said may not ap- 
ply to many institutions. Jf a 
concern is not in a financial posi- 
tion to continue activities, the 
things we suggest might be en- 
tirely impractical, but we believe 
that institutions in a strong finan- 
cial position will profit most under 
existing conditions by a harder 
fight and increased efforts along 
every line, including advertising, 
than they could possibly do by re- 
stricting their activities.” 
Advertising Not a Thing Apart 

A. van DerZee, general sales man- 
ager of Dodge Brothers Corpora- 


tion, Division of Chrysler Corp., 
says that his stockholders, rather 


than questioning present expendi- 

tures, continually suggest that more 

money should be spent. 
Any letter from a 


stockholder 
advertising is always an- 
swered personally by Mr. van 
DerZee. It is his policy to ex- 
plain in as much detail as possible 
why the company believes that its 
advertising expenditure should be 
governed in the same manner as 
expenditures in all other depart- 
ments of the business. It is Mr. 
van DerZee’s opinion, and that of 
eral other executives, that the 
stockholder should not question 
his company’s advertising expen- 
diture any more than he should 
question any other department of 
the business, since advertising is 
essentially an integral part of 
management and not something 
apart. 

C. C. Wilmot, 


about 


sales promotion 
manager of the Eureka Vacuum 
Cleaner Company, says that in the 
few cases where stockholders ques- 
tioned the company’s advertising— 
in the majority of cases the stock- 
holder thinks the company is 
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thoroughly justified in this expen- 
diture—“We have pointed out that 
our advertising during dull periods 
is more effective because our com- 
petitors are less active. Also we 
point out that advertising should 
be continuous and not spasmodic. 
Any criticisms of the company’s 
advertising are turned over to the 
manager of sales promotion whe 
answers them with a personally 
dictated letter.” 

R. G. Knowland, vice-president 
and general manager of the Bige- 
low-Sanford Carpet Co., says that 
if and when any stockholder writes 
in to question the company’s ad- 
vertising he is advised that the 
same amount of effort has to be 
applied when business is poor 
along all lines in order to main- 
tain the relative position of the 
company in the industry that is 
required when times are good. 
“To let up,” he says, “at any time 
so far as merchandising effort 
goes, in a period of depression, 
inevitably results in a larger pro- 
portion of what little business 
there is, going to one’s competi- 
tors.” 

Daniel P. Woolley, vice-presi- 
dent of Standard Brands, Inc., 
tells me that letters are received 
from stockholders continually on 
one subject or another. Any letter 
pertaining to finances is turned 
over to the secretary-treasurer 
of the company, who replies to it 
personally. Mr. Woolley answers 
letters which concern advertising. 
In all cases form letters are tabu. 
An officer of the company writes 
a personal letter to every stock- 
holder and when advertising is 
questioned Mr. Woolley explains 
that volume is essential in a busi- 
ness such as Standard Brands, and 
the only way to get it is to hammer 
away at the public through adver- 
tising. 

Two other companies which are 
large national advertisers have also 
indicated to me that they believe 
it is a mistake to use form letters 
when replying to any sort of criti- 
cism, especially one which touches 
the public so closely as advertising. 

It seems to me that at the pres- 
et time, when reports of 1930 
operations to stockholders have had 
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very little of exciting news—ex- 
cept to stress “The excellent cash 
position of your company” and 
point with pride to an increase of 
surplus, which is sometimes idle 
money—many companies would do 
better to tell about changes in their 
merchandising policy and_ their 
changes in advertising program 
which are carefully designed to 
build sales in the future. 

The company that lays aside a 
definite sum for advertising and 
plans it ahead on a _ long-term 
basis is adopting a sound policy 
Nothing is more reassuring to the 
average stockholder than news of 
a progressive management move. 

A new product, a well-considered 
attempt to open a new market, a 


INK Mar. 26 
new copy angle, a new advert 
idea; such things are of more 
importance to the stockholder 
news of the company’s surpl 
short term securities. Even a; 
cash position is not as importa 
what is going to be done wit! 
cash. Wisely invested, it is 
important part of good ma: 
ment to build for future sale 

Why isn’t such a policy a 
thing to tell stockholders al 

In the form of enclosures 
dividend checks, a clear state: 
of the company’s policy can do 
much to make enthusiastic booste 
out of people who, if left in 
dark, may think their company 
either wasting money or passing 
up a good opportunity. 


Angles on Space Buying 


Space—as the Small 


Agency Buys It for Small 


Advertisers 


By H. Arthur Engleman 


Of H. 


H. Arthur Engleman 


HE small advertising agency 
approaches the problem of 
space buying upon a basis entirely 
different from the relatively large 
advertising organization. The dif 
ference of approach is due to very 
tangible differences in the problems 
each has to solve. 
The smaller agency 
must work within the 


generally 
limits of 


Arthur Engleman Corporation 


more or less meager appropria- 
tions. There are many such ap 
propriations, appropriations that 
while technically “national,” may 
be limited to as little as $8,000, 
$10,000 or $15,000 per annum. 

In such cases it is absolute! 
vital that each expended d ilar 
produce the maximum possible re 
sults. Misappropriations may sound 
a death-knell for an _ otherwise 
potentially large advertiser. This 
does not mean that the advertiser 
with a large appropriation can 
tolerate mis-expenditures; but 
thousand or so dollars mis-spent 
might not be so serious as it would 
be with the small advertisers 
An agency serving accounts whose 
billing is limited must however al 
ways spend with extreme cauti 

A difficulty presented in bu 
space with a limited budget is 
fact that frequently many s! 
advertisers can afford to use 
more than three  publicati 
Sometimes a start must be mad 
with the use of only one. It 
therefore imperative to mak 
most searching study in compari 
of available media before under- 
taking any space booking. 

Even a desire to use certain 
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the large national publications may 
be overshadowed by their prohibi- 
ve cost making their use im- 
practical. For such reasons it may 
be necessary to hold entirely in 
abeyance the selection of any media 
yntil other correlative problems 
have been solved. 

In such cases perhaps prior con- 
sideration should be given to the 
space size-units that must be used 
effectively to tell a sales story. 
Thus, perhaps first consideration 
should be given to the probable 
visibility of the proposed announce- 
ments. 

Is it possible within the limits of 
small space to prepare an adver- 
tisement so attractively as to win 
attention in competition with large 
space advertisements? This is a 
most important question because 
the smaller announcements are in- 
variably relegated to “back” or 
“bottom of column” positions. 
They may be overshadowed not 
only by other large “black and 
white” advertisements but by a con- 
stantly growing number in full 
color. 

Also the censorship of white on 
black and other reverse plates 
militates against visibility. Just 
what can be done to make a small 
advertisement attractive enough to 
compel attention may largely de- 
pend upon the product advertised. 
Whether insertion is to be made in 
newspaper or magazine also has a 
direct bearing upon the subject. In 
advertisements of 


working out 
small size the matter: of economy 
in space may affect an entire sched- 
ule. The saving of five or ten 
lines may determine whether the 
appropriation must be confined to 
the use of only one publication or, 


with a little ingenuity and the 
saving of a line here and there, the 
use of an additional publication 
can be made. If seemingly in- 
significant savings may prohibit or 
permit the use of additional media, 
similar economies will also change 
the possible number of insertions 
on a given schedule. An advertiser 
whose space unit is, say, twenty- 
line-space can increase the number 
of insertions 25 per cent by the 
saving of five lines in each individ- 
ual advertisement. Thus we see 
that not only is the number of 
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insertions affected but the duration 
of a campaign also. 

A mail-order bead house recently 
reduced its linage in national pub- 
lications from fourteen to ten lines 
and utilized the saving to run a 
test campaign (without an increase 
of appropriation) for agents 
through the classified columns of 
many newspapers. It is interesting 
to note that the decrease in linage 
barely reduced the number of re- 
plies secured. A check up actually 
showed that the smaller space, 
while producing a slightly reduced 
number of inquiries actually cut 
the cost-per-inquiry. 

A textile manufacturer secured 
as many replies (each with 35 
cents inclosed) from advertise- 
ments reduced from eighty-five 
lines across two columns to sixty 
lines across two columns. The sav- 
ing of space effected with each 
insertion was utilized to permit the 
more frequent use of the publica- 
tions that were being used. 

Naturally in working out smaller 
space schedules their probable visi- 
bility must never be overlooked; 
but visibility alone is not enough. 
We must be sure that our sales 
message is complete, convincing 
and persuasive. So legibility is 
just as vital as visibility. These 
are all important matters to be 
solved before space can be intelli- 
gently selected. In the choice of 
media the problem must again be 
approached with these many details 
in mind. 

Advertising “make up” must be 
also considered. To have an ad- 
vertisement “buried” in the blind 
hope of reaching a_ tremendous 
audience is likely to be less effec- 
tive than to have an advertisement 
well displayed before a much 
smaller number of readers. 

These few remarks of course 
apply only to the selection of space 
for small advertisers and while 
they cover points to be considered 
the factors usually governing space 
buying must not be overlooked. 
The important point is that such 
details as outlined above, while 
possibly of secondary importance 
to the advertiser with a large 
budget, are very vital to the manu- 
tacturer who must make every 
dollar count, 


You Ain’t Done Right by Our Nell! 


Advertising and Girl Both Done Wrong By in Current Talkix 


By Allen Dow 


National Adver- 

tising, is a new advertising 
business started somewhere be- 
tween New York and Hollywood, 
under the auspices of Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer, for the exploita- 
tion of the talking picture version 
of ‘Eugene Walter’s stage success, 
“The Easiest Way.” The Easiest 
Way, we assume, is to blame it all 
on advertising. 

It is a modern advertising agency 
which M-G-M presents to its com- 
paratively helpless audience, as 
typical of the profession. So mod- 
ern, in fact, that it keeps itself 
three jumps ahead of the business, 
as we know it, and its owner three 
jumps ahead of a shotgun wedding. 
Adolph Menjou, as Willard Brock- 
ton, is president of the agency, an 
agency, by the way, composed 


ROCKTON— 


merely of an elongated art depart- 


ment in which five artists are put- 
ting finishing touches on already 
completed advertisements for five 
nationally advertised products, and 
just at the moment the camera ex- 
plores the office. 

Among the advertisers who find 


themselves so suddenly in the lime. 
light of talkiedom are Old (Cold 
the Santa Fe Railroad, Coca-Cola 
Mallinsons Silks and last, but cer- 
tainly not least, Phoenix Hosiery 
An imposing array of accounts t 
grace the list of a hitherto unliste 
agency ! 

It would be unfair to insist that 
this particular agency is all art 
department. Other phases of 
agency set-up are exposed to the 
gaze of the uninitiated. There is 
for example, the blind-fold 
room, where what seems to be the 
executive staff of Brockton-Na- 
tional Advertising, is seen being 
photographed in the very act oi 
performing the Noble Experiment 
on cigarettes. There is, moreover 
the very inner sanctum of Brock 
ton, himself, where gather the 
worshipful staff to invoke the gods 
of Good Returns by chanting such 
omniscient names as Capper, Paul 
Block, Cosmopolitan, America 
Weekly, and Vogue. 

Of all Brockton’s imposing 
counts, Phoenix alone is greeted by 
the audience with a whole-hearted 


est 


ac- 


What Hollywood Thinks the Interior of an Advertising Agency Looks Lik« 
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her the The automobile registration in the District of Columbia 
the gods for the current year is 
ing such . 2 . 
4 Paul LS 153,636 
lmerican ENEEES TID. oc ccccnscccssws . 18,252 
: Motorcycles 
sing ac- 

od ty ° 
eeted by These figures represent a pleasure car for every 3.1 


~hearted persons—men, women and children—in Washington, D. C. 
In fact, however, the real ratio is much greater—for there 
are thousands of cars in Washington registered under 
licenses in other states whose owners are counted in the 
local population. 


Washington is a good market, you see, for the lux- 
uries as well as the commodities, and The Star’s circula- 
tion is 97% Evening and 96% Sunday CONFINED to 
the Washington Market. 


Che Evening Stat. 


With Sunday Morning Edition 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


New York Office: Member Chicago Office: 
Dan A. Carroll The 100,000 Group J. E. Lutz 
110 E. 42nd Street of American Cities Lake Michigan Bldg. 
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cheer. For it is in the department 
devoted to this account that we 
find Constance Bennett, as Laura 
Murdock, posing for the finished 
advertisement for the New Phoe- 
nix Dull Sheer Hosiery. One of 
Brockton’s henchmen has rescued 
her from the poor-but-honest live- 
lihood of the department store 
necktie counter and, recognizing 
in her the latent possibilities for 
exploitation, or perhaps we should 
say, advertising, has enticed her 
into the evil environs of the artist 
and layout man. 

Brockton, himself, is quick to 
acknowledge Lavra’s value, both as 
a hosiery model and as possible 
prey for the more sinister game 
that advertising men supposedly 
play after business hours. But 
then, Brockton is the quick-deci- 
sion advertising executive. He has 
already proved this to his spell- 
bound audience by calling his 
subordinates to him and, by way 
of “Pepping up our advertis- 
ing,” suggesting quick as a wink, 
“use modernistic settings in those 
linoleum ads.” 

Menjou has himself admitted, 
according to a recent press state- 
ment, that the modern advertising 
man, as typified by Brockton, is 
the last word in up-to-the-minute 
suave villains. “He is no Des- 
perate Desmond,” says the actor. 
“He contributes to charities, he is 
beloved by his employees.” 

Nevertheless, Brockton is a vil- 
lain, and so for the remainder of 
the picture he does the conven- 
tional wrong by our Phoenix 
Hosiery girl, carrying out the idea, 
of course, of the advertising man 
after working hours. But even in 
his after hours we are reminded 
that he is an advertising man and, 
therefore, an expert, not only at 
picking play-girls, but at choosing 
everything from pearl necklaces 
to Cadillac V-16’s. Being an ad- 
vertising man he cannot miss an 
opportunity to mention trade 
names. “Cartier’s,” he muses when 
his hosiery girl decides to try The 
Harder Way and returns him his 
gift jewelry. “I’m afraid from 
now on you must put up with 
Tecla.” 

The only optimistic spot in the 
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production for those brave adver- 
tising men who may slink unnoticed 
into rear seats to “see themselves 
as others see them,” is the state- 
ment of Young-Hero Jack \Madi- 
son, played by Robert Montgomery 
He is a newspaper man, and he 
has been told of Laura’s besmirch- 
ment in the mires of advertising 
“Why,” he tells her, “your life's 
white compared to mine.” 

So our poor little Phoenix 
Hosiery girl finds The Easiest 
Way a rather tough one when be- 
set by the bold, bad advertising 
man. Poor Nell! Poor Nell! And 
Nell ain’t the only one’s been done 
wrong by. Lemuel, fetch me my 
gun! 


Grocery Account to Freeze- 
Vogel-Crawford 


The O. R. Pieper Company, Mil- 
waukee, distributor of grocery products, 
has appointed Seeses Venti Crawiert. 
Inc., advertising agency of that city, t 
direct its advertising account. News- 
papers and direct mail will be used t 
feature the company’s Gargoyle coffee 
and food products. 


C. F. Broeder Advanced by 
“Automotive Merchandising” 


Clifford F. Broeder, for the last four 
years representative in the St. Louis 
and Cleveland territories of Automotive 
Merchandising, New York, has been ap- 
pointed Western manager. His _ head- 
quarters will be at Chicago. 


Otto Osten Joins Porter- 
Eastman Agency 


Otto Osten, formerly vice-president at 
the Chicago office of the Western Ad- 
vertising Agency, Inc., has joined the 
Porter-Eastman Company, advertising 
agency of that city, as vice-president and 
account executive. 


A. P. Hollis Starts Own 
Business 


A. P. Hollis, formerly advertising§ 
manager of the 0.R.S.-De Vry Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, has started his own ad- 
vertising business at that city.. Offices 
are at 20 West Jackson Boulevard. 


Appoint E. F. Ripley 


Edwin F. Ripley, with headquarters 
at 118 East 28th Street, New York, has 
been appointed Eastern advertising :an- 


ager of Jron & Steel Engineer, Y 
burgh, and the Oi Bulletin, Los 
geles. 
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Peoeoe is impressed upon institutions and individuals by their 
own deeds; therefore, character is the substance out of which 
reputation is created. Character and reputation, however, are not one 
ond the same. Character is the pure gold which does not suffer through 
any test. It is inherent. Reputation is bestowed by others and is offt- 
limes born of fancy, rather than fact. To do what is right under all 
Circumstances, regardless of consequence, denotes character and is 
ts most complete manifestation. No field of human endeavor affords 
greater Opportunity for the display of character than does Business, 
tne underlying motive of which is gain. Difficulties and temptations 
only serve to strengthen character; they do not mar it. 


McGRATH ENGRAVING CORPORATION 


HOTO ENGRAVERS » ELECTROLYTIC HALFTONES » 509 S. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 
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The Inland Printer’s 


Leadership 
Proved by These Facts: 


You will profit if you place the major 
portion of your advertising in The Inland Printer, which 
is the most widely accepted magazine in the printing field. 


Actual Cash Receipts from Subscriptions 


For the year 1929... 
For the year 1930 


$51,780.09 
53,203.24 


Actual Net Paid Circulation 


Dec. 31, 1929 Dec. 31, 1930 


The Inland Printer.. 12,389 12,476 


Inland Printer’s Lead 
Over next paper 5,498 7,392 


Actual Number Executive-Printer Subscribers 
Dec. 31, 1929 Dec. 31, 1930 
The Inland Printer.. 7,581 7,744 
Inland Printer’s Lead —— — 
Over next paper 4,134 


Percentage of Subscriptions Renewed 
1929 1930 
The Inland Printer .. 77.28% 76.39% 
Inland Printer’s Lead a mnie 
Over next paper 28.07% 33,62% 


The above figures taken from March, 1931, issue of the 
“Standard Rate & Data Service,” : 1ould indicate to ad- 
vertisers where the real interest of the printing industry 
in publications really centers. 


ay 


The INLAND PRINTER 


330 South Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 
New York Office: One East 42d St. 
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Six Advertising 
“Talkies” Get Talked 
About 


PROFESSIONAL - showing 
A s the descriptive term that 
an be applied to last week’s meet- 
ing of the motion picture group of 
the Advertising Club of New York. 
Six talking “shorts” were run off 
o the accompaniment of explana- 
tory remarks by the advertising 
executives who had _ supervised 
their preparation. 

W. D. Canaday, vice-president 
f Lehn & Fink, Inc., whose article 

Printers’ INK of March 19 
gave the reasons for selection of 
the cartoon style for Lysol, dis- 
ussed this “short” in detail. Other 
sponsored films now in circulation 
discussed by Edward C. 
advertising manager, 
Corporation; George 
WV. Vos, advertising manager, 
Texas Company; Richard L. Stro- 
bridge, secretary, Newell-Emmett 
Company; Gordon Seagrove, vice- 
president, Lambert & Feasley, Inc., 
ad R. M. W. Shaw, advertising 
manager, Olds Motor Works. 

The limitations of the screen as 
in advertising medium, Mr. Stro- 
ridge stated, are very definite. The 
screen, he said, “is dedicated to 
the duty of entertaining those who 
say their admission at the box of- 
ice. Therefore, it can offer noth- 
ing but entertainment if it is to 
eep faith with the public. This 
fact alone places it at once in the 
category of secondary advertising 
media, for its sole purpose, that of 
entertainment, bars its use for di- 
rect advertising or sales appeal.” 

In making this statement, Mr. 
Strobridge said he was voicing no 
new thought in expressing his con- 
viction that the screen can in no 
way be substituted for newspapers 
or magazines. 

“We see no escape from the 
basic principle,” Mr. Strobridge 
concluded, “that the advertiser 
must please and entertain his audi- 
ence. If we can place pictures on 
the screen that bring sufficient 
pleasure to theater audiences, the 
fact that these pictures are spon- 
sored by an advertiser, 
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0’Donnell, 
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causing hostility, should arouse a 
feeling of gratitude to the manu- 
facturer responsible for a new en- 
tertainment.” 

The meeting was also addressed 
by Guy Richards, of McCann- 
Erickson, Inc., who is chairman of 
the motion picture committee of 
the American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies. This commit- 
tee has passed a resolution which 
expresses the need for maintaining 
a high degree of quality in the pro- 
duction of films and avoidance of 
any undue emphasis upon advertis- 
ing, per se, such as might intrude 
distastefully upon the entertain- 
ment or educational element of a 
picture or program. 


“Andy” Broadcasts from Bed 


Last week, Charles Correll, radio 
public’s “‘Andy,” was confined to his 
bed at the St. Regis Hotel, New York. 
He and his partner, Freeman Gosden, 
who is “Amos” and a lot of other radio 
characters, did not let this handicap 
keep them from doing their six-day turn 
for Pepsodent. Their dramatic episodes 
went over the air as usual. “Andy” 
could not get to the studio but the mi- 
crophone could be and was brought to 
his bedside. 

Advertising is now in the show busi- 
ness where the motto is “The show 
must go on.” 


W. T. Marquis with Williams, 
Lawrence & Cresmer 
W. T. Marquis, formerly with Lord & 


Thomas and Logan and with The Black- 
man Company, has joined the New York 


sales statt of the Williams, Lawrence & 
Cresmer Company, publishers’ represen- 
tative. 


Lady Esther Account to Hays 
MacFarland Agency 


The Lady Esther Comper, Chicago, 


cosmetics and toilet aration , has 
appointed Hays Mac on and & Com- 
pany, Inc., advertising agency of that 


city, 


With Badger & Browning 


Jameson S. Slocum has joined Badger 
& Browning, Inc., Boston advertising 
agency, as an account executive. He 
was formerly with the Boston office of 
the Curtis Publishing Company, repre 
senting the Ladies’ Home Journal 


to direct its advertising account. 


Munsey Tranfers Walter 


Holmes 
Walter Holmes, who has been with the 
New England staff of the Munsey Com- 
bination at Boston, has been transferred 


far from to the New York office of that group. 
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New Slogans Registered 


Tue Wercn Grape Juice CoMPaNny 
Westrietp, N. Y. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
We have been using for 
the slogan, “Drink a bunch of grapes 
and are enclosing one of the pieces of 
display material in which this is used. 
Thought you might want the informa- 
tion so that the slogan might be listed. 
THe Wercu Grape Juice Company 
* * « 


some time 


Hycrav—e Lamp Company 
SaLtemM, Mass. 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

In your list of slogans, will you 
please register a new one for the Hy- 
grade Lamp Company “Maximum light 
for every dollar on your electric light 
»ill.”” 

This first appeared in our advertise- 
ment in The Saturday Evening Post of 
March 7, 1931. 

Rocer A. 
Advertising 


+ * * 


Poor, 
Manager. 
Barton, Durstine & Osporn 
Company, Inc. 
New Yorx City 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We want to register, as of this date, 
a phrase or slogan with Printers’ Inxk’s 

“Informal Patent Office.” 

The phrase is “Cleans, whitens, and 
takes out stains.” This phrase is being 
used in newspaper, radio and point- - 4 
purchase advertising of the J. L. Pres- 
cott Company, Passaic, New Jersey, on 
their product Oxol, which is a chlorine 
bleaching solution. 


BATTEN, 


Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osporn, INC 


Geyer Buys “Lamp Buyers 
Journal” 


The Lamp Buyers Journal has been 
sold by Demarest & Smythe, Inc., New 
York, to Andrew Geyer, Inc., of that 
city, publisher of The Gift and Art 
Shop and Geyer’s Stationer. J. Herbert 
Smythe, Jr., will continue in the active 


management of the Lam Buyers 
Journal which passes under Geyer own- 
ership beginning with its April issue. 


Appoints Grover Agency 

The Ohio Steel Foundry Company has 
appointed The William J. Grover Com- 
pany, Lima, Ohio, advertising agency, 
to direct the advertising of its Fahrite 
Alloy Division, Springfield, Ohio, and 
its Railway Casting Division, Lima. 
These appointments, which are effective 
April 1, are in addition to the advertising 
of the Fittings Division which is being 
handled by the Grover agency. 


Appoints Minor Agency 


The Electrical Products Corporation, 
Los Angeles, has appointed the Dan 
B. Minor Company, advertising agency 
of that city, to direct an institutional 
advertisin campaign. Newspapers and 
Western business papers will be used. 


RS’ INK 
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Publishes Guide to Market 
Research Agencies 


“Market Research Agencies” is the 
name of a guide which has been pub. 
lished by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of the United 
States Department of Commerce. It con. 
tains a summary of organizations known 
to be conducting research bearing on do- 
mestic marketing, such as trade associa- 
tions, publications, government bureaus, 
etc., with a brief description of the na. 
ture of the work of each. Copies may 
be had by addressing the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C., and 
enclosing twenty-five cents. 


Regal Shoe Company Elects 


Elmer J. Bliss, formerly president of 
the Regal Shoe Company, Whitman, 
Mass., has been elected chairman of the 


board. Cyrus Monroe, formerly treasurer, 
has been made president. Mr. Monroe is 
succeeded as treasurer by John W 
Wallace. E. J. Bliss, Jr., has been 
elected second vice- -president and Charles 
H. Cross has been elected first vice- 
president. 


Wenatchee to Have Better 
Business Bureau 


A committee has been selected by the 
Wenatchee, Wash., Chamber of Com- 
merce to study the methods of Better 
Business Bureaus along the Pacific 
Coast for the purpose of establishing a 
bureau at Wenatchee. | 


Candy Account to Philadelphia 
Agency 
The Brandle & Smith Company, Phil- 
adelphia candy manufacturer, has ap- 
pointed R. S. Doughten & Company, ad- 
vertising agency of that city, to direct 
its advertising account. 


Leo Steinhauer with Heiden’s 


Leo Steinhauer, formerly with Foster 
& Kleiser and later advertising manager 
of Grunbaum Brothers Furniture Com- 
yany, has joined the staff of Hei den’s 
Mailing Bureau, Seattle, as _ sales 
counselor. 


A. P. Hollis Appointed 


A. P. Hollis, Chicago advertising 
agency, has been appointed to direct the 
advertising of H. A. DeVry, who has 
started a new company to manufacture 
sound and projection equipment. 


Toy Publications Merged 


Toy World, San Francisco, has pur- 
chased Toy Department, also of that 
city. The two publications have en 
consolidated under the name of y 
World. 
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Don’t Charge It to 
Advertising 


\vromatic Exectric Heater Co, 
Serco Export Division 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
tor of Printers’ INK: 
[he writer recently had a discus- 
concerning what many firms 
ld consider legitimate advertis- 
expense. Firms differ on these 
arges, but, from these differences 
can ascertain what we can con- 
lor legitimate adverting of any 
ture. Do you have anything I can 
Reuse so as to get down to 
system? 
N. Peproso, 
anager. 


N 1928, a thorough investiga- 
tion of appropriation accounting 
practice was made by PRINTERS’ 
Ink Montuiy. The result was 
the publication in the June issue of 
that year of “A Chart for Alloca- 
tion of the Advertising Appropria- 
tion.” This divided charges into 
three classes: those that belong in 
the advertising account, those that 
may or may not belong depending 
upon conditions, and those that 
under no circumstances belong, al- 
though frequently placed there. 

The latter classification is re- 
printed here because it serves to 
re-emphasize the abuses to which 
advertising appropriations are 
sometimes subjected even in this 
lay of good accounting practice 
and appreciation of what advertis- 
ing means and is. The list follows: 

Free goods; picnic and bazaar 
programs; charitable, religious 
and fraternal donations; cartons; 
instruction sheets; pack- 
ages; press agentry; stationery 
used outside advertising depart- 

price lists; salesmen’s call- 
ards ; motion pictures for sales 
mly ; house-magazines going to 
iactory; bonuses to trade; special 
rebates; membership in trade asso- 
cations; entertaining customers or 
prospects; annual reports; show- 
rooms; demonstration stores; sales 
convention expenses; salesmen’s 
samples; welfare activities among 
employees ; such recreational activi- 
ties as baseball teams, etc. 

A reprint of the chart was made 
and a limited number of these re- 
prints are still available to readers 
at no charge.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 
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To Handle Douglas Fir Ply- 


™ ° ° 
wood Co-operative Campaign 

McCann-Erickson, Inc., Seattle, has 
been appointed to direct an advertising 
campaign for a group of seventeen mills 
producing the greater part of the Doug- 
las fir plywood manufactured in the 
Pacific Northwest. These lumber mills, 
banded together for a three-year sales 
and advertising program, are located in 
the States of Washington and Oregon. 
A. R. Wuest is chairman of the indus- 
try’s executive committee and is supervis- 
ing the advertising campaign. 


Hamilton-Sangamo Merged 
with General Time Instruments 


The Hamilton-Sangamo Corporation, 
Lancaster, Pa., manutacturer of electric 
clocks, has been merged with the Gen- 
eral Lime Equipment instruments Com- 
pany, Inc., La Salle, Ill. Half of the 
stock of the Hamilton-Sangamo Corpo- 
ration is owned by the Hamilton Watch 
Company. The General Time Equipment 
Instruments Company, Inc., is a merger 
of the Western Clock Company, La Salle, 
Ill., and the Seth Thomas Clock Com 
pany. 


“Industrial Engineering” to 
Change Name 


Effective with its April issue, Jndus- 
trial Engineering, published by _ the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, New 
York, will change its name to Mainte- 
nance Engineering. The change, which 
is one of name only, has been made in 
order to recognize adequately the broad- 
ening function of maintenance engi- 
neering in industry. 


Guenther-Law Reports 1930 
Profit 

_Net profit for 1930 of Rudolph 
Guenther-Russell Law, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, after all charges and 
taxes, amounted to $275,061, as com- 
pared with $585,450 for 1929. Total 
net income before deductions amounted 
to es for 1930 as against $692,211 
for 929. 


To Represent Railway 
Magazine 
The Canadian National Railways 
Magazine, Montreai, has appointed F. R. 
Jones, with headquarters at 201 North 
Wells Street, Chicago, as its representa 


tive in the Midwest United States terri 
tory. 


Automotive Account to Sun 
Agency 

The American Swiss Company, Toledo, 
Ohio, automobile door locks, foot rests 
and other equipment, has appointed The 
Sun Advertising Company, of that city, 
to direct its advertising account. Busi- 
ness papers and direct mail will be used. 
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Finding the Best Price Range for a 
Shortened Line 


A Department Store Works Out a Plan That a Manufacturer Finds | 
Profitable to Adapt 


Based on an Interview by Charles G. Muller with 


Robert D. Price 


Vice-President, Robeson Rochester Corporation 


HOUGH it is widely appreci- 

ated that merchandise sells best 
when priced within definite limits 
laid down by consumer require- 
ments, many manufacturers in the 
period preceding the recent low 
selling ebb lost sight of exactly 
what it means in net profits to stay 
strictly within such limits. Some 
producers did not give very close 
study to just how much of their 
product could be sold in any par- 
ticular price range, while others, 
feeling the market to be very 
broad, let their price range run to 
extremes at both the high and low 
end. 

The effect in either case was the 
same—loss of net profits because of 
(1) lack of concentration on the 
best selling items, (2) duplication 
of items and prices with those of 
other good manufacturers in the 
same field, and (3) increase in sell- 
ing time, because a long line made 
it difficult for a dealer to choose 
without giving his choice consider- 
able thought. 

Appreciating this situation as it 
applied to electrical appliances in 
1929, the Robeson Rochester Cor- 
poration looked over its line with a 
view to simplification, and during 
1930 it drastically cut its electric 
appliance numbers. 

“What had happened in the elec- 
tric appliance field,” explains Rob- 
ert D. Price, vice-president of the 
company, “was forcefully brought 
to our attention toward the end of 
1928. At that time, a prominent 
retailer made a very careful study 
of the returns from demonstrations 
put on by various manufacturers in 
the electrical section of his store. 
From this study he determined that 
conditions were bad for everyone 
concerned. 

“The store, it was found, suffered 


in several ways. Its consumers 


were confused by the several dif- 
ferent opinions given by the demon- 
strators of competing merchandise: 
good-will was lost as a result of 
this confusion, and sales were re- 
tarded. The survey also showed 
that the manufacturer suffered be- 
cause, when three concerns had a 
demonstration in the department at 
the same time, each felt that his 
entire line must be displayed re- 
gardless of the fact that his $5 
electric iron, for example, mig)tt 
be like that of the others and per- 
haps suffer from the comparison 
Also, because of duplication of 
merchandise, no single item of the 
three lines was pushed to good 
effect. Duplication of merchandise 
prevented a strong drive on any 
particularly good item of any of 
the competing concerns. 


A Weeding Out 


“The store took the situation in 
hand, consulted the leading manu- 
facturers in each division, and 
asked each to show exactly what 
his complete line was. With all 
lines assembled in full, a process 
of weeding out was made. At $23, 
for example, there were three urn 
The store decided it needed 
only one, picked what it knew to 
be the best seller, and so cut its 
stock of this item by two-thirds. 
Right through the list it went, 
picking the fastest selling and most 
profitable item from each group 
and limiting its stock to that item. 

“The net of this was that the 
department could do more and het- 
ter business on one-third of its 
previous investment. At each price, 
the consumer was offered what, in 
the store’s judgment, was the best 
article for that money. The onl) 
choice the consumer has to make is 
whether to pay more or less than 
$25 or $27.50. 


sets. 
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“Because each price displayed 
what the store believed to be the 
est article, the consumer no longer 
was confused by three clerks be- 
ind the demonstration counter tell- 
ing the customer three different 
things about practically the same 
item. The benefits to the store of 
this plan are obvious in their effect 
on good-will and shortened selling 
time as well as in return on in- 
vestment. 

“The effect on us, as one of the 
manufacturers involved, was strong. 
We saw many advantages that 
would accrue if we could carry 
wt, in our other markets, what 
was started in this one store. 

“If we could simplify our line 
generally as it was simplified here, 
we would: (1) Have a much 
smaller investment; (2) be able to 
specialize in certain items and fea- 
ture them strongly; (3) make 
profits on those articles which 
were profitable and not lose any of 
these profits because of carrying 
items outside of the range which 
we best could produce and sell; 
and, (4) be able to cut our selling 
time to dealers in just the same 
way that simplification had made 
it easier for the store’s customer to 
pick what she wanted.” 


A Period of Loss Selling 


The company, having decided to 
tackle its problem along these lines, 
realized that it would have to go 
through a period in which obsolete 
merchandise must be sold at a loss. 
But it realized, at the same time, 
that there was no other way to 
make the simplification program 
work, and that the sooner the step 
was taken, the sooner the way 
would be clear to move ahead fast. 
Cuts were drastic. 

From thirty to forty urn sets, 
the line was reduced to five. Forty- 
five percolator numbers were pared 
down to six patterns. From six to 
eight toasters,‘the number was cut 
to three. Where there had been 
six waffle irons, there remained 
only two when the reduction was 
completed. 

Careful attention was given to 
fitting the new merchandise prop- 
erly into the most desirable price 
range. Urns, it was found from 
the company’s survey, were most 
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profitable between $24 and $39.50. 
Accordingly, this line was designed 
to sell at $24, $25, $27, $34 and 
$39.50. Similarly, percolators 
started at $8.50 and $8.75, jumped 
to $9.95, and ranged to $12.50 and 
$13.50. 

Such a range took care of sev- 
eral important sales factors. At 
the low price in urn sets, for ex- 
ample, there is competition between 
stores in the same town. So one 
design was made at $24 and another 
at $25. One store could take the 
first, the other the second. Above 
that price, it was a choice for the 
dealer as to which price most ap- 
pealed to his particular trade. 

“The idea of simplification 
seemed to interest dealers at once,” 
says Mr. Price. “Our salesmen 
could get an audience for our idea 
wherever they went, dealers ap- 
pearing to be psychologically ready 
for it. Telling them of a way to 
arrange their line so as to get a 
maximum price appeal commensu- 
rate with proper styling at a quar- 
ter of their ordinary investment, 
got their ear at once. And by 
giving, as an example, the large 
store which had taken the original 
step, we were able concretely and 
graphically to present the results 
of such a simplified merchandising 
plan. Backing this example with 
results obtained by other dealers 
who had used our merchandise 
under our simplification plan, we 
had a picture that alert dealers 
were glad to look at. 

“Not a single instance came up 
where the merchant objected to 
having only one style at each price, 
for the reason that the profit ad- 
vantages of the idea dominated. 
If he felt he must have more than 
one style, he could take that other 
style from the line of another pro- 
ducer. As we did not expect any 
dealer to handle our merchandise 
exclusively, he could suit his own 
needs in this regard.” 

The philosophy of the manufac- 
turer in working out this simplifi- 
cation program is primarily one 
of mass production, with a few 
sound variations. That is, this 
company has determined to manu- 
facture nothing which cannot be 
sold by everyone at a profit. Ac- 
cordingly, having cut to the very 
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foundation of the line, it is experi- 
menting with a few additions at a 
time. Then, watching each of 
these added products closely, if it 
finds that from 5,000 to 10,000 
units of any item cannot be sold, 
the line is dropped, because manu- 
facturing and distributing costs are 
too high to allow for any volume 
less than this. 

As present conditions change, 
variations will be made in price to 
add, perhaps, merchandise of a 
higher or lower range to meet any 
retailing situation, for the plan is 
flexible. If the retailer finds that 
a higher-priced item or a lower- 
priced one is desirable, it can be 
added, provided it gives concrete 
evidence of being able to bring 
profitable volume both to dealer 
and manufacturer. 

“Summed up,” says Mr. Price, 
“our experience is proving that 
we are much better off in selling 
one item at one price than we are 
in trying to sell several items at 
that price. This is partly because 
of volume concentration, partly 
because of ease in selling to the 
dealer, and partly because of the 
“ase with which the dealer can sell 
to the consumer. Today, with our 
catalog of electrical appliances cut 
to fourteen pages from its original 
sixty, we are finding that our vol- 
ume of sales not only is ahead of 
that of the former long line, but 
that concentration on fewer items 
is bringing more profit both to us 
and to our trade.” 


cC. W. 


Barton Leaves Sheridan 
“Press” 


Barton is now devoting 
the Northwestern 
Sheridan, Wvyo., 
with the 
sold his 
the Post 
had been 


Charles W. 
his entire time to 
Farmer & Rancher, 
and is no longer associated 
Sheridan Press. Mr. Barton 
interest in the Press, formerly 
and Enterprise, last year but 
continuing with the paper. 


T. R. Crawford with M. Glen 
Miller 


T. R. Crawford, for five years a mem- 
ber of the advertising staff of The 
Celotex Company, has joined M. Glen 
Miller, Chicago advertising agency. 


The Owen Sound, Ont., Sun-Times has 
appointed The Beckwith Special Agency, 
Inc., as its national advertising repre- 
sentative in the United States. 


ra 
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Issues Estimate on National 
Wealth and Income for 1929 


The total national wealth of the | 'nited 
States in 1929 amounted to 361.8 billions 
of dollars according to estimates made 


by the National Industrial Conference 
Board. National income for the same 
year, according to the same report, was 
84 billions of dollars. Per capita wealth 
was $2,977 and the per capita income 
was $692, the report further discloses 
The most recent United States (Census 
estimate of national wealth was 3203 
billions of dollars for the year 19 
The conference also gives the figures 


in terms of 1913 dollars in order that 
comparisons may be made by allowing 
for the change in purchasing po 


r of 





the dollar. In 1929 the total 1 r 

wealth, in terms of 1913 dollars. was 

261.7 billions of dollars, the tots! na- 

tional income was 52.5 billions of dol 

lars and the per capita income was $432 
~ ° bs 

A. G. Odio, Advertising 
Manager, “Grafico” 

\. G. Odio has been appointed ariver 

tising manager of Grafico, New York, 


a Spanish weekly newspaper. 

A controlling interest in Grafico, In 
the company publishing the weekly was 
recently acquired by Luis Zawadsky, a 
member of the firm of Zawadsky Broth- 
South American newsnaper ! 
and Dr. Guillermo Wills. 


Albert 


ers, 
lishers, 


John Bright Shoes to 
Frank 


The John Bright Shoe Company 
Cambridge, Mass., with stores in East- 
ern and Middle Western cities, | ay 
pointed Albert Frank & Company, 


to direct its ad\ s 
will be use 
are | ite 


advertising agency, 
ing account. Newspapers 
in the cities in which stores 


Earnway Edwards Advanced 
by Montgomery Ward 
Earnway Edwards, who has been wit! 
Montgomery Ward & Company, C ag 
for the last fifteen years, has been ay 
pointed sales and merchar 
manager of the retail stores. He 
previously been merchandise mar 

for the company’s “B” stores. 


“Free Press” Advances 


C. W. Cosgrove 


C. W. Cosgrove has heen apr 
advertising director of the Detroit Fre 
Press, a newly created position. He has 
been with the Free Press for eig! teen 
years and has been manager of automo- 
tive advertising for-fifteen years 





general 


Detroit 


Transferred by Newcomb 
Otis Peabody Swift. former! ir 

charge of the Lake Placid, N. Y., «office 

of James F. Newcomb & Company, Inc., 


New York advertising agencv, has heen 
transferred to the New York office 
yeorge Lattimer has been placed in 


charge of the Lake Placid office. 
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Geo. Willens & Co. 
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During the month of February just closed, The S@ wide: 
Louis Star carried a greater volume of TOTAL PAIIewspz 
ADVERTISING than each of the other St. Lo HE 

dailies except one. The figures follow: 


THE ST. LOUIS STAR . 566,991 Linch. ; 
Globe-Democrat . . . 539,160 “ Brice 
The Times . . . . 259,866 “ Belzin 


In LOCAL DISPLAY ADVERTISING during Feb 
ruary, The St. Louis Star was in second place by eve T 
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ewspaper. The figures: 


HE ST. LOUIS STAR . 359,265 Lines 
obe-Democrat . . . 254,967 “ 


re Times ee ——«_ 


ncluded in the above figures of The St. Louis Star is the 
dvertising of 205 local and 244 national advertisers who are 
ealizing more clearly every year that volume of business 
epends to a great extent upon the volume of advertising 
laced in The St. Louis Star. 


THE ST.LOUIS STAR 


ational Advertising Representative GEORGE A. McDEVITT Co. 
1921 1931 (Feb.) 1935 


| Post-Dispatch 1 Post - Dispatch 
2 Globe-Democrat nd THE 
rd THE ST. LOUIS 


ST. LOUIS STAR al 
STAR e 























*The St. Louis Star was purchased by 
John C. Roberts in April, 1913. 





Not by Price Alone 


“Buying Backwards” 


How 


Can Enable the Independent Dealer to Meet 


Chain Competition 


By C. J. Whipple 


President, Hibbard, 
URING the course of a vear 
I see a large number of re- 
tailers. Many of them tell me of 
the difficulty they have with chain- 
store, mail-order and other compe- 
tition and the need 
for lower prices. 

I have often made 
the statement that 
I have yet to see a 
dealer who can tell 
me ten items on 
which he has trou- 
dle in meeting com- 
petitive prices. 
have made the test 
dozens of times and 
after a dealer has 
named three or 
four items, he’ is 
usually through. 

Once I made a 
very careful check- 
up on the hardware 
sold by the chain 
stores in Chicago. 
I sent representa- 
tives to the various 
stores to select and 
bring in samples of every item of 
hardware. Then I had our buyers 
identify each item with the nearest 
thing we carried and report to me 
our actual cost and our usual sell- 
ing price. 

On about two-thirds of the 
items, the retail dealer could buy 
in the usual way, paying the ordi- 
nary wholesale price and marking 
the goods at his customary profit 
margin and sell them at the identi- 
cal retail price. Of the remainder, 
about one-half could be sold at a 
profit if bought by the retailer in 
large quantities. 

The balance (or about one-sixth 
of the total) were either special 
items, seconds or imported goods, 
that perhaps vary from time to 
time, but were sold at extremely 
low prices and represented excel- 
lent values. On such goods we 


Spencer, 


C. J. Whipple 


Bartlett & Co. 


could not put the dealer in shape 
to meet the prices. That means the 
retail dealer could meet five-sixths 
of the prices. To offset the other 
one-sixth, we sometimes have yal- 
ues of our own, and 
then again, we still 
have goods that the 
chains cannot get. 
Now, why do the 
chains get the busi- 
ness? I am con- 
vinced that it is 90 
per cent display 
and 10 per cent 
price, although | 
want to emphasize 
that they have been 


sufficiently clever to 


make the consumer 
feel that each item 
is a 100 per cent 
bargain. To sub- 
stantiate my state- 
ment, I would like 
to tell of a visit I 
made to one of 
the well - known 
tool manufacturers. 
When I inquired if he was selling 
chain stores, he told me this story: 
In recent years, this company’s 
sales of ratchet screw drivers had 
steadily declined. Its jobbers and 
retailers told the manufacturer 
that there was no demand and 
that the spiral automatic screw 
driver had superseded the old 
ratchet type. While it was in the 
midst of its investigations, the 
buyer from one of the large chains 
happened to call and wanted to get 
a trade-marked article of this man- 
ufacturer to sell at a cut price. 
This manufacturer (one of the 
very few that are left) told the 
chain buyer he had nothing to sell, 
but that if the chains would main- 
tain the full resale price of 75 
cents, he would let them have 
ratchet screw drivers. The result 
was that in the next few months 
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this single chain sold more ratchet 
screw drivers than all of the manu- 
jacturer’s outlets put together. The 
hain did not do it by having the 
goods tucked away in a box on the 
shelf. It did it by display—allow- 
ing the customer to handle the 
article, all the while creating the 
jesire to own it. 

The retailer’s problem, as we see 
t, is not one of finding a orice 
tem to match every move of the 
chai store, but of buying to suit 
he needs of his customers. Further, 
nstead of waiting for the chain to 
nove before he acts, he should 
me be setting the pace for the 
chain store. 

The way he can accomplish this 
sto buy backwards. 

Some years ago, when I first 
used the phrase “buying back- 
vards” I wrote it down in the 
rough notes of a talk I expected to 
give. Before delivering the address, 
| thought I could think of a less 
awkward way to describe what I 
ad in mind. But for some reason 
I could not do so and let the ex- 
pression stand. It caught the pop- 
war fancy, and now seems to be 
npwaes as fairly descriptive of a 
much needed and highly valuable 
merchandising practice. 

In “buying backwards” we start 
with the price that the consumer 
is expected to pay and, first, con- 
sider the salability of the item at 
the stated figure. An article may 
e an excellent seller at 25 cents 
ut prove to be a slow mover at 
0 ee nts. 

Next, we inquire about the com- 
petition of the retailer. Is it sold 
y the chain stores or the mail- 
order houses; and if so at what 
price? If they do not have the 
article, what is the nearest thing 
they have and why is the article in 
jwestion a better value? 

Next, we ask about sales helps 
for the dealer and jobber,. includ- 
ing display and advertising. Then 
the dealer’s margin of profit. From 
the jobber’s standpoint, the first 
item is the margin and the manner 
t packing, together with the prob- 
able unit sale. The profitableness 
of adding an item depends upon a 
combination of the three. The 
higher the unit sale, the smaller 
the margin upon which the jobber 
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can profitably handle the line. Any 
well-conceived sales plan of a 
manufacturer should include all of 
these conditions. 

The idea that price and price 
alone is the factor of success in 
merchandising is entirely erroneous. 
Retailers are suffering froin too 
many price complexes. Instead of 
buying to serve they are buying to 
force. They do not seek salable 
merchandise — merchandise which 
they, from experience, know to be 
the best for the particular needs 
of their customers; they are buy- 
ing for a price on the theory that 
no matter how unsatisfactory an 
item may be, its price, if low 
enough, will sell it. 


Selectign—the Chain Store's 
Strongest Weapon 


Too much stress has been laid 
upon price and too little upon the 
scientific selection of the articles 
that a store in a given locality 
should ca.ry. To my mind, this is 
by far che strongest weapon the 
mail-oder houses and chains have 
over tiie independent dealer. They 
carry only items that they are rea- 
sonably certain there is a demand 
for in sufficient volume to produce 
an adequate turnover and which 
can be sold at an adequate profit 
margin. 

Contrast, 


on the one hand, the 
judgment of the specialty chain- 
store buyer—buying a certain defi- 
nite line with a carefully kept rec- 
ord of past experience—and backed 
by reports from many store man- 


agers. Then, on the other hand, 
the snap-shot judgment of the 
average independent buyer who 
purchases hundreds or even thou- 
sands of items, working mostly by 
rule of thumb with few records to 
guide him. Is it any wonder that 
the latter buyer, exposed to high 
powered specialty salesmanship, 
eventually finds his stock unbal- 
anced? 

When a chain makes a buying 
mistake it takes immediate steps 
to convert the merchandise into 
money quickly. 

If the average retail buyer makes 
a mistake; the merchandise goes on 
the top shelf and nature takes its 
course. Whenever we send a man 
to inventory a retail stock we find 
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certain merchandise so old that it 
is difficult to identify. 

The retail dealer, let me repeat, 
is thinking too much about price 
and not enough about selection, 
advertising or display. 

We have found that too many 
dealers, even though they do be- 
lieve in advertising, unconsciously 
associate advertising with cut 
prices and use it principally when 
they have something of this kind 
to offer. The price the dealer 
pays for an article is really of sec- 
ondary account. What he should 
be interested in is the margin at 
which he is able to sell it. 

In this scramble for price items 
the dealers have become loaded 
with slow-moving merchandise. 
They buy from too marfy sources, 
each source being interested mainly 
in seeing its particular items in 
the retailer’s stocks. The result 
is that most small store stocks are 
too large. Also the stores are 
over-manned. Figures from an au- 
thoritative source show that the 
number of clerks in a store is de- 


pendent upon the size of the stock 
and not upon the volume of sales. 
What is going to be done about 


all this? How is the dealer going 
to be given the most practical as- 
sistance in the direction of caus- 
ing him to buy backwards for his 
own profit? And how is there 
going to be created a condition 
wherein the dealer is going to be 
able to assemble values to match 
the competitive. offerings of the 
chains—the one-sixth, or less, of 
his stock to which I have already 
referred? 

Manifestly the working out of 
this problem is the function of 
the jobber, and he must have the 
support of the manufacturer and 
dealer if he is going to accomplish 
his work effectively. 

When a dealer distributes his 
buying in haphazard fashion over 
many sources, the seller is thereby 
made incompetent or unable to of- 
fer any form of price protection 
or sound merchandising assistance. 
But a dealer’s entire business may 
assume quite a large figure, and if 
he concentrates this business he 
can command certain favors that 
would otherwise be impossible to 
-get. 
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The jobber can work this t! 
through if he has any measur 
co-operation from the manufac 
turer. But the manufacturer, ; 
stead of trying to figure o 
way to cut his price, often hires 
some specialty salesmen to solicit 
orders from the retail trade direct. 
Pretty soon he will tell us how 
many he has sold and again 
us to stock his article—at his price 
And dealers all over the coun 
are falling for this all the tim 
Some manufacturers seen 
think they have discharged their 
full responsibility in this price mat- 
ter when they do not sell their 
products to chains and mail-order 
houses. A mail-order catalog may 
offer an item 20 per cent lower 
than the retailer can afford to sell 
it and make a satisfactory profit 
margin. But the manufacturer 
may take refuge in the conten- 
tion that the brand on the line 
carried by the mail-order house 
differs from his own, although he 
frankly admits there is no great 
difference in quality. 


Ruin for All Dealers 


If our experience 
business and other lines is any 
criterion, we know that if any 
leading outlet is given a 20 per 
cent price advantage on goods of 
equal quality it is only a question 
of time until the business is ruined 
for all dealers who are attempt- 
ing to sell that class of merchan- 
dise. 

The fact that the mail-order 
house buys on a more favorable 
basis than the jobber does not sim- 
plify the solution. Frequently w« 
run across examples of this kind 
where a manufacturer in develop 
ing his sales program has not 
thought it through to a conclusion 
I maintain that this sort of com 
petition cannot be ignored. Yet 
often when we do make prices 
that enable our customers to meet 
such a situation, we are branded 
as “disturbers and a__ liability 
rather than an asset to the hard 
ware business.” 

In my company it has been the 
practice for several years periodi- 
cally to send our buyers to the 
various chain stores for a check- 
up of prices. We even have a 
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special room where we have set 
aside the samples that we secure 
in this way and we have gained a 
great deal of valuable information. 
When the mail-order catalogs ap- 
pear we pick out the hardware 
items, cut up the pages and paste 
the various items on sheets after 
separating them according to our 
own buying departments. Each 
buy r is required to designate after 
eacl = the classification—“A,” 
ae. 
; Xa means that we have identi- 
cal merchandise, in which case he 
gives the exact cost and our sell- 
ing price. “B” means that we 
have almost similar merchandise 
but under a different brand—the 
same information being given as 
to cost and selling price. “C” 
means that we have nothing at all 
similar. Frequently the buyer 
vives a reason for not carrying 
the item or submits the nearest 
thing we have in stock. 

From these studies we have se- 
cured a vast amount of informa- 
tion and it is likely that some of 
our manufacturing friends hear 
more of this competition from us 
than they do from other jobbers. 
In fact the statement has been so 
often made to me that “you are 
the only jobber to complain; we 
do not hear of this from other 
jobbers or dealers” that I have 
had that statement framed for 
hanging in my office. When a 
manufacturer’s representative gets 
to that part of his story, I merely 
refer to the quotation and ask 
him to save his breath. 

ut the lack of understanding 


encountered by a jobber working on 
this basis is not confined to manu- 


facturers alone. The dealer’s sup- 
port is also necessary, and some 
dealers (although they are the di- 
rect beneficiaries) do not give this 
support, as the following interest- 
ing experience will show: 

one of our shopping expedi- 
tions in the chain stores we found 
a butcher knife retailing at 25 
cents that we thought was an ex- 
cellent value. We showed it to 
one of our manufacturing friends 
and asked him what he could do 
to put us in position to compete. 
He took the sample, tested it and 
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then stated that if he could put 
up an assortment of three dozen 
knives and we would give him an 
order for 5,000 of these assort- 
ments he thought he could produce 
the knives at a price that would 
enable the dealer to retail them at 
25 cents and make the usual mark- 
up of 50 per cent on cost. 

We placed the order and had the 
retail price of 25 cents etched on 
the blade. We never before had 
such a storm of protest from our 
retail dealers and from a great 
many of our own salesmen. Even 
so, some dealers sold as many as 
thirty assortments and we dis- 
posed of the entire quantity in less 
than three weeks, Again our mto- 
tives were misunderstood. 

In meeting competitive offerings 
one must not look for the impos- 
sible. In order to put dealers on 
a competitive basis with the chains 
it is essential that we eliminate un- 
necessary expense. We know that 
the percentage of handling expense 
varies inversely with the value of 
the merchandise shipped. If a 
dealer orders a dozen of an item, 
the cost of handling might be 15 
per cent, but if he reduces the 
quantity to a half dozen the cost of 
handling remains the same and 
therefore represents 30 per cent 
of the total value of the merchan- 
dise. 

There is altogether too much 
said and too little done along these 
lines. From my observation the 
only difference between a success- 
ful business and an unsuccessful 
business is the amount of dollars 
and cents of business per square 
foot. 

Our problem as a_ wholesale 
house is to eliminate expense in 
handling the retailer’s business and 
to help him in every way to do 
the same. Both jobber and re- 
tailer must achieve greater sales 
per salesman and more stock turns 
of the merchandise. 

This matter of turnover—which 
can best be achieved by an intelli- 
gent and a consistent application 
of the policy of buying backward 
—is the big thing to impress upon 
the retailer. Under the circum- 
stances it is much more impor- 
tant than price, and I think what 
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I have already said indicates that 
I by no means under-estimate the 
price element. But when a dealer 
can be induced properly to apply 
this principle he thereby creates a 
condition which almost automati- 
cally gives him the advantage of 
price in a way that will enable 
him to meet chain-store and mail- 
order competition. Concentrating 
his purchases he naturally gets the 
benefit of quantity prices; buying 
merchandise with an eye only to 
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salability he gets turnover and 
thereby realizes a more satisfac- 
tory profit. 

Get two or more dealers to- 
gether and it is an even money 
wager that they will talk about 
co-operative buying. 

But how many know how to 
buy backwards—to figure back- 
wards from the retail price? That 
is what the chain buyers do on 
every item. It is turnover and mar- 
gin that spell profits—not price 


What Groucho Says 


Slugs, Queen Beetles and Advertising Are All of a Kind 


(;°7 a fruit company client. Met 
a bug expert at his office. 
Fascinating fellow, knows more ex- 
citing bug stories than you'd think 
could ever be. Told about a 
“nawsty” slug or something that 
chews up fruit trees. He’s got a 
kind of armor plate which keeps the 
spray from getting him. Under this 
armor or roof or raincoat, what- 
ever you call it, he lays a coupla 
thousand eggs or so, or mebbe it’s 
a she I’m talking about. 

Anyhow, out in California they 
tried all kinds of schemes to get rid 
of this pest till one of these wise 
bug guys said “Get colonies of 
Queen Beetles. They'll kill these 
slugs.” So they imported a car 
load of these beetles. Git that? A 
car load of beetles! Well, they 
did the trick. Seems these beetles 
won't eat anything but those slugs, 
then when they’ve cleaned up a 
citrus orchard of the slugs, they die 
or disappear. They are not vegetar- 
ians so they don’t hurt any fruit 
trees. 

They’re good business people, 
these Queen Beetles. Put ’em ona 
tree and they'll eat up most of the 
slugs, then go to the next tree 
where food supply is larger, but 
before they leave they lay eggs and 
when the eggs hatch out the little 
Queens eat up what slugs their 
parents left before they moved on. 
Two generations make it a clean- 
up job. 

Very interesting, you say, but 
what’s that got to do with adver- 
tising? Dunno, but here’s what my 
client said when the bug boy fin- 


ished his story. “Just like our ad- 
vertising. Groucho, here, is our 
expert. He tells us to use a lotta 
Queen Beetle newspapers and mag- 
azines. These get busy and clean 
up the consumer indifference just 
like your Queen Beetles work 

“But when you've got your sales 
do these Queen Beetle publications 
disappear?” asked the bug man 
with a grin. 

Just at this auspicious moment 
my client’s secretary came in and 
said: “There are three magazine 
reps waiting for you, shall [| tell 
them you are too busy to see them 
today ?” 

“No,” said the client later, “I 
guess ad men aren’t quite like your 
Queen Beetles. When they get a 
job done they don’t go off some- 
where and die exactly, but they 
often do eat themselves out of a 
job.” 

Anyway, I don’t care particularly 
about the moral of this tale. Point 
is, the work of these beetles has 
put a lotta thousand car loads of 
clean fruit on the market and | 
was there seeing the client about 
advertising it. Not only that, | 
told a bunch at the office about the 
beetles and the story has already 
become copy theme for three or 
four accounts—a tooth paste, a 
vitamin food and an automohile 
And one of our writers is working 
up a campaign on it for a firm of 
concrete construction engineers. 
You don’t see the connection? 
Neither do I, but this inspired 
writer does. 

GROUCHO 
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The British | 
» Stal 


World's Record 
Net Paid Daily Circulation 


1.845.087 








O compact is the 

British market 
that it can be cov- 
ered through The | 
Daily Mail alone. 
From its two vast | 
printing centres in | 
London and Man- - 


chester this great donated « . «+  « 50,874 square miles 


. Area o {New York State .. 49,204 square miles 
national newspaper neha uentedtis 


penetrates into €very Ynited Kingdom, 481.9 United States, 40.4 
town and village — x*«rk 

and is on the breakfast tables of 1 in every 6 homes 
throughout England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales. 
Such is the gigantic selling power of The Daily Mail 
that it creates national demand and national distri- 
bution for any good product, and represents, in itself, 
a complete national advertising campaign. 


Let us Help YOU 


With the aid of The Daily Mail many American brands 
have become household words in Britain. Why not 
yours? For the full facts and figures concerning the 
British market, write to 











THE AMERICAN BUSINESS MANAGER 


THE DAILY MAIL 
Graybar Building, New York City 


Telephone: Mohawk 4-5770 
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| ae a new high for 1930, public works 


struction has taken a gigantic stride forward into 1931. 

Federal, state and municipal governments are releasing 
advance of the original schedule, the appropriations for this y 
Millions of dollars are being put to work at once. No delaying 
spring —the jobs that can be handled now. 

“Start work now! "—this is the official order. Like the 
vance forces of an army—-the corps of engineers and contrac 
leading the march to renewed industrial activity. 


\ V ork is going forward ahead of schedule —on 


vast Hoover Dam project, on flood control operations along the } 
sissippi; on the construction of hydro-electric plants, drainage, w 
supply and sewerage systems; waterways and highways; brid 
rapid transit lines: dredging of rivers and harbors; erection of govg 
ment office buildings, post offices, state hospitals. 

Now is the time for manufacturers to go after the grow 
volume of business this forward march in construction is bring 
Now is the time to marshal your sales forces —to concentrate y 
effort where it will count most—to direct your advertising 


reach 


— the engineers and contractors who are leading the marci 


the men in charge of the projects now under way — 
— the engineers and contractors who will take charge of ¢ 
new contract awarded during the months just ahead. 


a, advertising in Engineering News-Record 


Construction Methods—the two publications which cover ev 
branch of the engineering-construction market —is the most po 


a ~ Engineering News-Reco 


McGraw-Hill Publicati 


siruction 
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OTE the abrupt upturn in 

public works contracts awarded 
beginning in the first week in 
January of this year. There is 
every reason to believe that activi- 
3 ; | ties in this field will continue well 
or che abe mes Tas in advance of those in 1930. 
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ERE again is reflected the up- 

turn in public works con- 
iruction in January. Federal, state 
d municipal governments are 
farting early to advertise for bids. 
ngineering News-Record is the 
ecognized medium for official pro- 

Vertising sm advertising. 
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arge of em single force youcan put behind your salesmen. It will go to the 
ahead, §f who are already on the job— who are buying now; and to the 
n who will soon be on the job— gain and establish their goodwill 
preference for your products— prepare them for the big buying 
Record #8 in the offing. It will multiply your sales, during 1931, of ma- 
ery, materials, equipment, tools and supplies needed to carry out 

srapidly expanding construction program. 
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How Anti-Chain Legislation Stands 
Today 


The Supreme Court of the United States Is Being Called on to Straighten 
Out the Legal Tangle—Twenty-third Article of the 
Chain-Store Series 


By M. M. Zimmerman 


HAT effect will present or- 

ganized agitation and un- 
favorable legislation have on the 
future progress of the chain? Are 
the methods employed by chains 
subject to Government regulation 
and will some of those practices be 
condemned by courts and sup- 
pressed by law? 

We have been delving into the 
legal problems with which chains 
are now confronted and the legis- 
lative activities pursued by the sev- 
eral States to tax the chain through 
special class legislation. Since this 
subject involves a discussion of law 
and legal decisions, we shall at- 
tempt to present them from the 
layman’s point of view, discussing 
only the outstanding legislative 
measures that have been enacted or 
attempted, and how the courts have 
so far interpreted them. 

We find the chain is deeply in- 
volved in defending itself against 
the wave of anti-chain legislation 
that has steadily swept on from 
State to State. So intense has been 
the demand for this anti-chain 
legislation that as fast as one mea- 
sure is either killed by a State as- 
sembly or declared unconstitutional 
by our courts, others are intro- 
duced for passage. 

Obviously, such a situation is not 
helping the chain any in readjust- 
ing itself to meet the public ser- 
vice demands of the communities 
it serves. Such legislation breeds 
prejudice and antagonism—the very 
factors the chain is trying to over- 
come. It burdens the chain with 
added expense—fighting legislation 
is an expensive procedure. 

At present there are some thirty- 
eight legislatures, including Con- 
gress, in which legislation to tax 
chains have been introduced. All 
told, between eighty and eighty-five 
different bills imposing some form 
of taxation, aimed directly or in- 
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directly to penalize the chains, have 
been introduced in the last few 
years. Even though every impor- 
tant attempt so far has been de- 
feated, the proponents of thi bills 
have not been discouraged. They 
feel that if they can perfect a bill 
that will tax the chain heavily, it 
will unquestionably prove fatal to 
the future existence of the chain. 
The States in which some bill or 
form of anti-chain legislation has 
been introduced in the past or is 
now pending, are as follows: 
Alabama, Arkansas, Arizona, (ali- 
fornia, Colorado, Connecticut, | 
ida, Georgia, Indiana, Illinois, Iow 
Kentucky, Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Missouri, Mississippi, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, 
North Carolina, New Hampshire, 
Oregon, Oklahoma, Ohio, Pennsy! 
vania, South Carolina, South Dakot 
Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Vern 
Virginia, Washington, West Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin, U. S. Congress 


This legislation is introduced as 
a general rule under the guise of 
raising revenue for either county, 
city or State, but with few excep- 
tions the legislation is planned to 
tax the chain so excessively that it 
will either be forced out of busi- 
ness or be shorn of any advantage 
it now enjoys in competition with 
the independent merchant. Some 
of the States that have assumed 
leadership in this anti-chain legis- 
lation are Maryland, Georgia, 
Indiana, North and South Caro- 
lina, Kentucky and Mississippi. 

To determine more fully what 
the present and future procedure 
of the various States is and will 
be, we have been in touch with the 
Attorney Generals of the States 
We find, from reports received, 
considerable activity in the State 
legislatures in connection with this 
specific legislation. The informa 
tion disclosed that there are many 
bills to be presented in the 1931 
and 1932 sessions. Some States 
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that report no bills introduced as 
vet, advise, however, that bills are 
in the process of preparation. 
We shall summarize briefly the 
more important legislation intro- 
duced in several of the States 
which have been very active and 
the interpretation of the courts in 
the more important court decisions. 
Florida, in 1929, introduced a bill, 
placing a 2 per cent tax on gross 
sales, but the bill was defeated in 
the House of Representatives. The 
Georgia legislature, in 1927, passed 
a bill levying a tax of $250 per 
store on chains of over five stores. 
In the case of F. W. Woolworth 
Harrison, the Court held 
law unconstitutional. The 
Georgia legislature, in 1929, passed 
a bill placing a tax of $50 on each 
additional store on a chain of five 
or more stores. In this bill, Para- 
graph 109 of the General Tax Act 
\mendments of Georgia Laws, it 
was provided as follows: 


nder the police powers of this 
Stat , the business of conducting 
chain stores, or a chain of stores, 
or the selling of any kind of mer- 
conden, is hereby classed as a 
msiness tending to foster a monop- 
oly, and there is hereby levied upon 
ch of such persons, firms or cor- 
tions owning, maintaining or 
controlling a chain of stores con- 
sisting of more than five stores, the 
sum of $50 for each store. “Chain 
of stores,” as used herein, shall 
mean and include five or more stores 
owned, operated, maintained or con- 
trolled by the same firm, person, or 
orporation, in which goods, wares 
wr merchandise of any kind are soid 
at retail in the State of Georgia, etc. 


There followed a proviso that 
this Act “shall apply to wholesale 
chain stores, and chains of stores, 
as well as to retail chain stores.” 
The Attorney General, in discus- 
sing the bill, stated that under the 
1927 act, which has been declared 
unconstitutional, they had difficulty 
in imposing a tax of $250 per store 
above five, because there seemed 
to be a joker in the Tax Act re- 
ferring to such chain stores. The 
constitutionality of the 1929 Law 
was upheld in the Fulton Superior 
Court on March 28, 1930. It was 
appealed and in the case of F. W 
Woolworth Co. et al vs. Harrison, 
Comptroller-General et al, the Su- 
preme Court of Georgia decided on 
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February 12, 1931, that the law 
was unconstitutional. In rendering 
its decision, the Court specifically 
stated that: 


The classification attempted to be 
made is founded on the difference 
between one who owns or operates 
more than five stores on the one 
hand, and one who operates five or 
less on the other, the act imposing 
tax on one operating six stores or 
more, and refusing to tax one who 

rates five or less stores. Such 
classification is arbitrary and un- 
reasonable, and is void because it is 
in conflict with (a) art. 7, sec. 2, 
par. 1 of the constitution of Georgia 
(Civil Code (1910), (6553); (b) 
art. 1, sec. 1, par. 2, of the con- 
stitution of Georgia (6358); and (c) 
the fourteenth amendment to the 
Federal constitution (6700). 


In Iowa, in 1927, a bill was in- 
troduced to regulate chain stores. 
The bill was passed by the Senate 
but died in the House Committee. 
A similar bill was introduced in 
1929. It also passed the Senate but 
died in the House. In Massa- 
chusetts, two tax bills are now be- 
fore the House. In Minnesota, 
four bills have been introduced, as 
follows: 

1. To tax all stores in excess of 
three, $100 per store. 

2. Two-tenths of 1 per cent of 
gross receipts in excess of $60,000. 

3. $100 per store in excess of 
one store. 

4. Same as bill (3). 

The Attorney General of Minne- 
sota writes that several other bills 
will probably be introduced, as the 
subject of chain stores has at- 
tracted considerable attention in 
the State. 

Mississippi passed a bill in 1930 
taxing all stores one-fourth of 1 
per cent on the gross income of the 
business, with an additional one- 
fourth of 1 per cent on all operat- 
ing more than five stores. In addi- 
tion, there was a graduated tax on 
all inventories of wholesale and re- 
tail stores ranging from $3 on $300 
worth of stock, to $1,500 where the 
stock exceeds $250,000. The valid- 
ity of the one-quarter of 1 per cent 
additional tax is still pending be- 
fore the Supreme Court of the 
United States on an appeal from 
the State Supreme Court, which 
held it unconstitutional. 

New Hampshire, in its tax bill 
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aimed at the chain stores, provided 
for a good-will tax. This was in- 
troduced in the legislature in 1929, 
and the bill was sent to the State 
Supreme Court for an advisory 
opinion. The State Supreme Court, 
however, did not directly decide 
whether the bill as drawn up was 
constitutional. 

Back of this good-will tax, as 
explained by the Attorney-General 
of the State, is the fact that the 
chain stores do a very large «mount 
of business but carry a very small 
stock in trade and consequently pay 
a very meager tax. The chain 
stores keep their stock in trade in 
Massachusetts and bring it into 
New Hampshire every two or three 
days. The aim, therefore, is to 
tax the intangible profit of the 
business and make the chain stores 
contribute their just tax to the cost 
of Government. Of course, this 
will not preclude the independent 
from paying his just share of the 
tax also, but according to the opin- 
ions expressed, a great proportion 
of the independent stores carry 
such large stocks in trade that they 
depend very little, if any, on mere 
good-will, while the chain stores 
with a small stock in trade, will 
have a large amount of good-will 
or intangible property. 

North Carolina has made two at- 
tempts to legislate against the 
chain. The first attempt was de- 
clared unconstitutional. The sec- 
ond attempt is now on appeal be- 
fore the United States Supreme 
Court. 

Pennsylvania’s attempted legisla- 
tion aimed expressly against chain 
drug stores was nullified. 

South Carolina, in 1928, intro- 
duced an act to tax chain stores. It 
was repealed in 1929 and in 1930 a 
new act was introduced, placing an 
annual license tax on chain-store 
operation. The first store pays $5 
and so on up to thirty stores, and 
the increase advances $5 per store. 

The thirtieth stores pays $150. 
The second store pays only $10, 
etc. The court declared this un- 
constitutional also. 

In Wisconsin, a bill was intro- 
duced last January which is simi- 
lar in every respect to the Ken- 
tucky bill, which will be discussed 
further on. Another bill taxing 
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chain stores is now in the process 
of preparation. 

The State of Washington also 
introduced in January a special bil! 


taxing all stores in excess of one 
the sum of $100 per store. 
The Oregon legislature  intro- 


duced for the first time on Jany- 
ary 29, 1931, a bill classifying the 
operator of three or more sto res as 
a chain store and which directed 
that any such chain-store operator 
shall apply to the Secretary of 
State for a license and shall pay a 
license tax of $200 on each and 
every such store operated in the 
State in excess of three. 


Class Legislation Not a Recent 
Weapon 


Discriminatory or class legisla- 
tion is not a recent weapon used by 
independent retailers to retard the 
growth of new movements in re- 
tailing. As far back as 1900, when 
the department store became the 
new and powerful competitor of 
the independent retailers, several 
attempts were made to introduce 
legislation to curb its growth—i 
fact, Congressional hearings were 
held in 1900 before the United 
States Industrial Commission. 

At this hearing, the department 
store interests came to Washington 
to testify and defended the depart- 
ment store as an economic instru- 
ment in modern retailing. The late 
John Wanamaker was among those 
who appeared to testify in deiense 
of the department store. It is curi- 
ous to observe in reading the testi- 
mony of the Commission’s hearing 
that the same arguments, the same 
logic used by the anti-department 
store crusaders thirty-one years 
ago, are used by the anti-chain 
crusaders today. 

Legislation was also introduced 
and the leading case was decided 
in Missouri in Wyatt vs. Ashbrook 
(115 Mo. 375). Briefly, the facts 
were as follows: 

The legislature of Missouri at- 
tempted to single out department 
stores by requiring all who dealt in 
more than one class or group ol 
goods designated in the act, to pay 
a tax while exempting others. The 
purpose of this bill was to check 
the economic development of the 
department store. In holding the 
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act unconstitutional, the court in- 
dulged in some very strong lan- 
guage, which because it is pertinent 
here, is given following at some 


length : 


While the legislature, under its 
vested authority and power, may 
arl jitrarily impose taxes, restraints, 
and burdens of various kinds, with- 
in the constitutional limitations pre- 
scribed, that may become most oner- 
ous and oppressive to the citizen, 
which the courts can do naught but 
uphold, it cannot create conditions 
or fiat classes that will operate to 
make legislation alone applicable to 
those artificial conditions and classes 
as general law within the meaning 
of the constitution, or that will en- 
title it to the designation of “the 
law of the land,” or that will make 
the act “due process of law” by 
which alone the liberty of the citi- 
zen may be restrained, or his prop- 
erty burdened or disposed of. 

As said above, no reason has been 
given or suggested and, to our 
minds, none can be conceived, why 
the arbitrary selection of persons 
and corporations having or exposing 
for sale, in the same store or build- 
ing, under a unit of mana ment or 
experiatenSeney, at retail, in the 
cities of the State having a popula- 
tion of 50, 000 inhabitants, any 
articles or goods, wares or mer- 
chandise set out and named in sec- 
tion 1 of the act in question of more 
than one of the several classifica- 
tions or groups therein designated, 
when fifteen or more persons are em- 
ployed, was named or made, for the 
imposition of the license fee pro- 
vided in the act, from which all 
other persons and merchants of the 
State are exempted. Such classifica- 
tion is wholly without reason or 
necessity. It is so arbitrary and un- 
reasonable as to deny suggestion to 
the contrary. 

The simple statement of its crea- 
tion is a most fatal blow to its 
continued existence. It is truly 
“classification run wild.” It is s 
cial legislation unrestrained. To 
have made the act apply to all mer- 
chants of a given avoirdupois, or 
to those employing clerks of a 
designated stature, or to those doing 
business in buildings of a_ special 
architectural design, would have 
been as natural and as reasonable a 
classification, for the purpose in 
view, as the classification made by 
this act. 


Let us now review some of the 
important decisions lately handed 
down and follow the arguments and 
logic of the courts and we will 
understand more fully why such 
anti-chain legislation has not met 
with greater success, and why the 
efforts so far have been nullified 
by the courts and declared uncon- 
stitutional. We shall start with the 
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Pennsylvania case, which was 
aimed directly to curb the future 
expansion of the chain drug stores. 

In 1927, the State legislature of 
Pennsylvania passed a law provid- 
ing that any drug store or firm 
should be owned by a licensed 
pharmacist and, in the case of cor- 
porations, all stockholders should 
be licensed pharmacists, with the 
exception that the corporations then 
owning or conducting drug stores 
might continue to do so but could 
not establish additional stores with- 
out complying with the terms of 
the statute. The Liggett Drug 
Company challenged the validity of 
the statute. The Attorney-General 
of the State of Pennsylvania, as 
defendent, argued that it was an 
exercise of the police power for 
the protection of the health and 
safety of the public in compound- 
ing prescriptions. The United 
States Supreme Court, in handing 
down its decision, stated: 

“A State cannot, under the guise 
of protecting the public, arbitrarily 
interfere with private business or 
prohibit lawful occupations or im- 
pose unreasonable and unnecessary 
restrictions upon them... that 
mere stock ownership in a corpora- 
tion owning and operating a drug 
store, can have no real or substan- 
tial relation to the public health 
and that the act in question creates 
an unreasonable and unnecessary 
restriction upon private business.” 
(Liggett Co. vs. Baldridge, Attor- 
ney-General of Pennsylvania, 278 
U. S. 105-111.) 

The State of Maryland, in its 
attempt to tax the chain and re- 
strict further chain-store expansion 
in the State, passed an act making 
it unlawful for anyone to own or 
operate more than five mercantile 
stores within Alleghany County. In 
addition, the act provided that each 
store operated within the county 
should pay a license tax of $500 as 
well as the usual license fee. The 
Keystone Grocery & Tea Co. at- 
tacked the constitutionality of the 
law and in the case of Keystone 
Grocery & Tea Co. vs. William A. 
Huster, States Attorney, Alle- 
ghany County, Equity 10922, the 
court stated : 

“It is not shown that the interest 
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of the public, as distinguished from 
a particular class, requires that 
chain stores be regulated. The 
jobber and wholesaler may be in- 
terested in some form of regula- 
tion or an elimination of competi- 
tion but the evidence does not show 
that the public has been damaged 
by chain stores or their methods of 
operation and, even if the welfare 
of the public demanded some form 
of regulation, this act wholly fails 
to provide any regulation at all. It 
is an act to check and destroy, to 
eliminate competition in food stuffs 
rather than to promote competition 
in the interest of the general pub- 
lic, the consumers.” 

North Carolina, another State 
active in fostering chain legislation, 
passed a law in 1927 which pro- 
vided that any person, firm or as- 
sociation, operating or maintaining 
within that State, under the same 
general management, supervision or 
ownership six or more stores or 
mercantile establishments should 
pay a license tax of $50 for each 
such store or mercantile establish- 
ment in the State for the privilege 
of operating or maintaining such 
stores or mercantile establishments. 
The Supreme Court of North 
Carolina was called upon to decide 
the constitutionality of this act and 
in the case of the Great Atlantic 
and Pacific Tea Co. vs. Doughton, 
196 N. C., 154; 144 S. E. 701; the 
act was held unconstitutional. 


New Bill Introduced in 1929 


Not satisfied, however, with the 
court’s decision, the legislature in 
1929 introduced and passed another 
act, providing that every firm or 
corporation engaged in the business 
of operating or maintaining in that 
State, under the same general man- 
agement, supervision, or control, 
two or more stores or mercantile 
establishments, should apply for 
and obtain from the Commissioner 
of Revenue a State license for the 
privilege of engaging in such busi- 
ness of a branch or chain-store 
operator and should pay for such 
license $50 on each and every store 
operated in that State in excess of 
one. 

The difference between the 1927 
act and the 1929 act is that the lat- 
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ter specifically provided that the 
owner of two or more stores 
should be deemed a branch or 
chain-store operator and should 
pay a license tax for engaging jn 
such business. Thus, the legislature 


attempted to create a special class. 
namely, chain stores, as distin. 
guished from independent mer- 
chants. 


Held Constitutional 


The A & P again assailed the act 
and the Supreme Court of North 
Carolina, in a decision on Septem- 
ber 16, 1930, Great Atlantic & Pa- 
cific Tea Co. vs. Maxwell, held 
that the tax imposed by the 1929 
act was a tax on the privilege of 
engaging in business in the State 
as a branch or a chain-store oper- 
ator. In holding this act consti- 
tutional, the court stated that there 
is a real and substantial difference 
between merchants carrying on 
their business by means of two or 
more stores and those that main- 
tain and operate only one store and 
that the classification of the differ- 
ent groups for the purpose of taxa- 
tion is not unreasonable and arbi- 
trary. The court distinguished the 
Doughton case under the 1927 act 
on the ground that that act was 
not levied on chain-store operators, 
per se, as in the case of the 1929 
act. This case has now gone to the 
United States Supreme Court for 
final determination. 

Indiana, in 1929, tried its hand in 
passing legislation that would ad- 
versely affect the chain store. It 
levied a license fee for the privi- 
lege of opening, establishing, oper- 
ating or maintaining such stores or 
mercantile establishments, the idea 
being to impose fees for the privi- 
lege, not of being a chain-store 
operator having two or more 
stores, but of obtaining permission 
to maintain and operate one or 
more stores. The license fees were 
regulated as follows: 


1. Upon one store the annual fee 
shall be $3 for each such store 

2. Upon two stores or more, and 
not to exceed five, the annual fee 
shall be $10 for each such ad 
tional store. 

3. Upon each store in excess of 
five, amd not to exceed ten, the 
annual fee shall be $15 for sucl 
additional stores. 
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CORN PRODUCTS 
REFINING COMPANY 





“In the distribution of our products, such as Karo, Mazola, Argo 
Starch, Linit, Cerelose and Argo Sugar, we find the public mer- 
chandise warehouses offer us a wonderful opportunity for distribu- 
tion. In the United States we use approximately 270 warehouses 
in 46 states. This in itself shows conclusively the regard in which 
we hold the warehouses as an agency of distribution.” 

R. R. Seberry, Warehouse Department 











Let 


AWA Warehouses 


Be YOUR 


Branch Houses 


In 189 Cities... 


In 189 cities of the United States, 
Canada, Cuba and Hawaii, ovr mem- 
ber warehouses receive merchandise 
in carload or less-than-carload lots 
... store it until needed by whole- 
solers, dealers or users... then de- 
liver it where it is wanted. In effect 
these warehouses become your branch 
house in each city you se- 
lect ... storing and dis- 
tributing your goods. . 
receiving your mail and 
handling your orders .. . 
doing your billing and re- 
ceiving your remittances if 
you wish ... keeping in 
touch with you through 
daily stock reports. 

Using the warehouse 
‘phone number, you may list 
your name in each local 
‘phone book, and the ware- 
house operator will take 
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your salesmen’s calls. Yet your iden- 
tity is carefully preserved, for the 
warehouse can use your labels, your 
billheads, your stationery or any of 
your personalized forms. 

Charges are made on a “piece work” 
basis. Your costs are based on the 
number of units of your goods that 
are handled. During dull 
periods you are not bur- 
dened with fixed overhead 
expenses, as yau are if you 
operate your own branch 
houses. The AWA Plan cuts 
distribution costs, saves 
freight charges, speeds de- 
livery, enables you to in- 
crease sales through the 
strategic location of spot 
stocks. Full details in our 
32-page booklet, sent free 
on request. 


AMERICAN 
WAREHOUSEMEN’S 


ASSOCIATION 
1869 Adams-Franklin Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Where Is 
Advertising Going? 


V V HILE politicians 


talk. 

While economists make 
predictions. 

And some people flay ad- 
vertising. 

Men of action, men 


whose payrolls mean mil- 
lions in purchasing power 
for other men’s products— 
Men of influence whose 
names on “Okay shoot” 
letters make million dollar 
(and more) advertising 
appropriations possible. 
These big men of man- 
agement are looking at ad- 
vertising with new eyes. 
Not interested in heigh- 
ho words, overstatements, 
or advertising as a magic 
wand, they are digging 
into fundamentals. 
“Where does advertising 
fit into modern manage- 
ment on a long time plan- 
ning basis?” these manu- 
facturers are asking. 


“How can it help in our 
economic preparedness? 


A powerful group of 
leading industrialists have 
come to certain definite 
conclusions about advertis- 
ing — its relation to the 
bare, basic, hard facts of 
modern management 
probléms. 


Roy Dickinson, Associ- 
ate Editor of Printers’ 
INK, has been talking to a 
number of leaders in the 
progressive management 
group; has asked them 
what their conception of 
advertising’s place is in the 
fundamental and critical 
problems which face 
American industry in the 
times just ahead of us. 
From their views he has 
gathered into one article, 
nine fundamentals. 


This article should be 
read by every man inter- 
ested in the future of ad- 
vertising. It is called 


Management Raises Its Sights 
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This article is going to 
be much discussed because 
it represents the views of 
the men who are the 
sources of all advertising. 


Management Raises Its 
Sights sets a definite pro- 
gram and platform for the 
sort of advertising which is 
a real part of progressive 
management, not a busi- 
ness apart. 


Four other articles 
which make the April issue 
of the MONTHLY as impor- 
tant to business as butter 
is to bread, include: 


is the Manufacturer’s 
Advertising Department 
Headed for the Discard? 
Which also prompts the 
thought, ‘Is advertising 
now headed for the dis- 
card?” Because of certain 
malicious practices which 
have arisen of late in the 
distribution of favors to 
retailers, a Hydra has been 
teared which is going to 
cause many a manufacturer 
many a sleepless night. 
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What Do Publication 
Representatives Represent? 
What is the cost of the 
average solicitation? Is it 
worth it? What does the 
space buyer gain, or lose? 
The author, at one time 
with the A. N. A. and now 
an account executive, gives 
his views on these vexa- 
tious questions. 


What Can the Adver- 
tiser Do About Open Dis- 
play? The open display of 
merchandise in retail out- 
lets is now spreading to 
stores all over the country 
—particularly the inde- 
pendents. This article tells 
what this shift in display 
methods may mean to the 
manufacturer. 


The Implicit Thirties. 
In this article, Struthers 
Burt, well-known novelist, 
philosophizes about the age 
we live in, the age just past, 
and the age we are about 
to step into. Pointing out 
fashions in morals and liv- 
ing and buying instincts, 
the article will be of great 
interest to those who ap- 
peal to We, the People, via 
advertising copy. 


APRIL ISSUE OUT MARCH 31 
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4. Upon each store in excess of 
ten, and not to exceed twenty, the 
annual fee shall be $20 for each 
such additional store. 


5. Upon each store in excess of 
twenty, the annual fee shall be $25 
for each such additional store. 


The constitutionality of this act 
was challenged in the case of Jack- 
son vs. State Board of Tax Com- 
missioners, in the United States 
District Court at Indianapolis (38 
Fed. 2nd 652). The court held that 
the act in question must be con- 
sidered as enacted by the legis- 
lature solely as a revenue measure 
and might be denominated an occu- 
pational tax. It pointed out that 
the mere fact that one person 


reaches his trade by the establish- 
ment of more than one store lo- 
cated in various parts of the com- 


Bees lane 2 
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munity or city, does not place hin 
in a different class for occupational] 
tax purposes from the person wh 
owns but one store and reaches his 
trade by means of delivery or re 
quires it to call at his store for the 
merchandise handled by him. | 
declared that the classification at 
tempted by the legislature, if e 
forced, would deny the owner oj 
more than one store the equal pro- 
tection of the law, as guarantee 
by the Constitution of the United 
States, and would deprive him of 
his rights under the constitution o/ 
the State of Indiana. 

This case has been appealed and 
is now pending in the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

Further data on anti-chain legis- 
lation will be presented in the next 
instalment of the chain-store series 


Sailing on a Glass Ocean 


“At 11 A. M. on February 7th 
the Atlantic’s Most Popular 
Ship sails once more with a dis- 
tinguished company.” Thus read 
the headline of a French Line ad- 
vertisement featuring the /le de 
France. And there below was a 
picture of this famous trans- 
Atlantic liner gliding placidly on a 
silver ocean. 

But that ocean! It sparkles and 
ripples like water, yet it doesn’t 
look exactly like real water. What 


is it? It looks as though it might 
be tinfoil, but it isn’t. It is glass 

Here is the way this striking il- 
lustration was made. A _ 10-inch 
model of the Jle de France was 
placed on a sheet of rough or cor- 
rugated opaque glass. This set was 
lighted in order to bring out the 
sparkling effect and the picture 
was taken. The hazy effect on the 
horizon is merely the result of that 
portion of the picture being out o! 
focus. 
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Tries Picture on Life Insurance 
“Package” 


Test Indicates That the Picture Package Is 20 Per Cent More Popular 


By Kenilworth H. Mathus 


Advertising Department, Connecticut Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


*AKE the same copy; print it 
on two styles of jackets for a 
life insurance policy. On half the 
run use attractive type and border 


package was about 20 per cent more 


popular than the plain package. 
While the test would un- 
doubtedly have been better had 


Tee te eg Firms 


ution of only; on the rest add a pertinent it been conducted among _ con- 

human-interest illustration. sumers, the branch managers and z 
iled and Will one prove more popular salesmen who responded repre- x 
Supreme than the other? sented “all sorts and conditions of 4 
; That’s what The Connecticut men” — Northerners, Southerners, 3 
in. legis- Mutual Life Insurance Company of Easterners and Pacific Coasters; 


the next 
'e series 





Hartford wanted to find out. It 
had for some time been issuing 
illustrated jackets for its various 
kinds of life insurance policies, and 
began to wonder if the attention 
and interest value of a picture had 
not been somewhat exaggerated. 
So when jackets were prepared 
recently for a new ‘:ind of Family 
Income policy is d by the com- 
pany, half the « on carried type 
and border only, cud half included 
a picture of the user enjoying the 
benefits of the product (service). 
Since facilities were 
not available for test- 
ing the appeal of the 
two types of jackets 
among consumers, 


the company were used 
as a laboratory, with- 
out their knowing that 
any test was taking 
place. Branch managers 
were sent a sample of 


Co ee 


Family Income 
the 4,000 salesmen of Plan 


young men and older men; experi- 
enced salesmen and those compara- 
tively new to selling. In other 
words, it was felt that in its own 
field force there was presented a 
cross section of opinion, sufficiently 
representative that it could be 
taken as a guide to future activity. 
There is little doubt now in the 
advertising department of The 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company that it is well worth 
while to illustrate the package in 
which the goods are delivered. 
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each jacket and were 

given an opportunity of 
t might ordering a supply of 
s glass either or both, accord- 
king il- ing to their individuai 
10-inch preferences. 
ce was Within a short time 
branch managers had 













Guaranteed 


Monthly Income $ 


Cugette Gs Otel Family Income Plan 


- Guaranteed 
Principal Sum $ Moathly Income § 
Porshe to tenes of 


Payable a: end of income pervod on 





or cor- ° Principal Sum § 
set was requested 3,790 plain Pourcy Newnes ecaneneae 
out the jackets, and 4,565 of Twe Conmecticur Metuat 


Love Ieecaance Company 


those carrying an illus- 
tration of the policy- | 
holders enjoying the | 
benefits of the service 
they had purchased—in The Old Package on the Left and the New Illustrated 
other words, the picture Package on the Right 
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Summarizes Five Years of 


Arbitrated Litigation 

Publication of a Code of Arbitration 
Practice and Procedure is announced by 
the American Arbitration Association. 
The code summarizes five years of ex- 

rience in the American Arbitration 
ribunal, in which 2,500 parties and 
500 attorneys have participated in the 
arbitration of controversies involving 
substantial rights and claims. 

The code shows that of 1,094 awards 
rendered in the Tribunal in the cases 
that proceeded to hearings, only six 
have been seriously attacked in the 
courts and all six awards were sus 
tained. The code indicates that the 
average cost of an arbitration proceed- 
ing is $35. As the arbitrators serve 
without compensation, this amount cov- 
ers the actual costs incurred in arrang- 
ing the proceedings and conducting the 
hearings, but not any additional ex- 

mses which are voluntarily incurred 
by the parties themselves. 

The association announces that the 
code will be accompanied by a monthly 
information service bulletin which will 
disseminate information on current arbi- 
tration affairs. The Tribunal is now 
effective in 1,700 cities with 7,000 arbi- 
trators serving without compensation. 

A permanent advisory council has 
been appointed to administer the Tri- 
bunal, the Code and the service effec- 
tively. Frank H. Sommer, dean of 
New York University Law School is 
chairman. Members are: Hermann Irion, 
Steinway & Sons; William Fellowes 
Morgan, Jr., Brooklyn Bridge Freezing 
& Cold Storage Co.; Lee Eastman, 
Packard Motor Car Company of New 

York; Dr. Nathan Isaacs, Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration; Frances Kellor, first vice-pres- 
ident of the association; S. hitney 
Landon, lawyer; Floyd B. Odlum, Elec- 
tric Bond & Share Co.; Frankley E. 
Parker, Jr., Parker & Garrison; and 
Thomas B. Paton, general counsel, 
American Bankers Association. 


F, J. Wilson Joins 
F. W. Dodge 


. J, Wilson, formerly with Fuller 

& Smith & Ross, Inc., has joined the 
F. W. Dodge Corporation, New York, 
as assistant Ohio manager at the com- 
pany’s Cleveland office. He will represent 
the catalog and publication divisions. 


Appoints Leon Booth Agency 


The Brewster Company, Inc., Shreve- 
port, La., manufacturer of oil and gas 
well drilling equipment, has appointed 
Leon Booth and Associates, advertising 
agency of that city, to direct its ad- 
vertising account. Oil publications will 
be used. 


With “The Boys Buyer” 


E. Prall Bird, for six years editor of 
the Boys Outfitter, New York, has 
joined The Boys Buyer, also of that 
city, as advertising manager. 
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Life Insurance Sales for 
February 


New ordinary life insurance sales for 
February amounted to $599,462,000, as 
compared with $730,735,000 for the cor. 
responding month of 1930. This repre. 
sents a decrease of 18 per cent. For 
the first two months of this year new 
ordinary life insurance sales amounted 
to $1,195,114,000, as against $1,443.. 
590,000 for the corresponding period of 
1930, a decrease of 17.2 per cent. 

These figures are based upon a report 
of the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents and aggregate the business, 
exclusive of revivals, increases and divi- 
dend additions, of forty-four member 
companies, which have 82 per cent of 
the total volume of life insurance out- 
standing in all United States legal re- 
serve companies. 


Braintree Again Honors 
William F. Rogers 


William F. Rogers, advertising man- 
ager of the Boston Transcript, was 
elected Moderator of the Town of 
Braintree, Mass., at its annual town 
meeting held this month. Braintree still 
has the old unlimited town meeting form 
of government. This marks the four- 
teenth year Mr. Rogers has been 
elected Moderator without opposition 


C. P. Pond with Truscon 
Steel 


Clark P. Pond, formerly vice-president 
of the David Lupton’s Sons Company, 
Philadelphia, has become vice-president 
in charge of engineering and sales of 
the Truscon Steel Company, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 


Appoints Pittsburgh Agency 
The Kay Cable Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has appointed The William Cohen 


Company, advertising agency of that 
city, to direct its advertising account. 
Direct-mail and radio advertising will 
be used to introduce the company’s new 
automobile tow cable. 


Now Criterion Typographers, 
Inc. 
The Yankee Ad Service, Inc., New 
York, typogr aphy, has changed its name 
to Criterion Typographers, Inc. Harry 
D. Monsey is president and Charles P 
Knill, Jr., is vice-president. 


Joins “Nomad” 


John G. Colby, formerly a member 
of the advertising staff of the Chicago 
Daily News, has been appointed assis- 
tant advertising manager of Nomad 
New York. 


Foreign Trade Group to Meet 


The eighteenth National Foreign Trade 
Convention of the National Foreign 
Trade Council will be held at New York 
on May 27, 28 and 29 
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Mem 


is a Good Market 


BUT—v 


There is more to the Memphis 
Market than just the city itself. 
In the 44 adjacent counties that 
comprise the great Mid-South 
Empire, there are approximately 
3,000,000 people—98 per 
cent of whom look upon and 
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phis 


use Memphis as their source of 
supply. Thru The Commercial 
Prog wile & Memphis eve- 
ning Appeal only, can you reach 
all of thi s market—and without 
it all, your Memphis advertising 
will not bring a full measure of 
results. For the Memphis mar- 
ket, you need more than city 
limit coverage. Then use... 


THE Commercial Appeal 
and The Memphis Evening Appeal 
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Space Buyers’ Wants 
Are Surveyed 


BASED. on responses to a ques- 
tionnaire sent out to a large 
number of space buyers, a ‘group of 
Southern Illinois daily newspapers 
have formulated a_ schedule of 
minimum co-operation that they 
will render to national advertisers. 
Space buyers were asked three 
questions. A summary of their 
answers has been sent to PrinTERS’ 
INK by Oldham Paisley, secretary 
of Egypt’s Associated Dailies, 
which sponsored the survey. 

The first question was: What in- 
fluences you most as a space buyer, 
in the selection of a newspaper for 
an advertising campaign? The 
ratio of answers was as follows: 
Circulation, 5; rate, 1; coverage, 
1%, and character of paper, 1. 
Fifteen per cent of the space buy- 
ers answering said that their choice 
was influenced by the comparative 
linage figures between local and 
national business. About the same 
percentage leave selection of news- 
papers to jobbers and local dealers. 

The second question was: What 
co-operation do you consider the 
most essential for newspapers to 
render you and the advertiser? 
Merchandising, which was found to 
cover many things, and good posi- 
tion, were the two most outstand- 
ing qualifications. They led all 
others by nearly five to one. Care- 
ful attention to details of insertion, 
prompt billing and mailing of 
checking copies, and protection to 
national advertisers in differential 
between national and local rates 
were next in order. 

The third question was: What 
do you consider most important in 
placing facts before you, business- 
paper advertising, special repre- 
sentatives or direct mail? Pub- 
lishers’ representatives received a 
two to one vote. Ona first, second 
and third choice business-paper ad- 
vertising and direct mail received 
almost equal votes in each case. 
Many objected to direct mail on 
the ground that it filled their files 
and was not saved, unless it con- 
cerned some account in the field 
covered by a particular mailing. 
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Publication advertising, if prepared 
with some study and not “merely 
complimentary” was considered 
very effective. 

Based on the information gath- 
ered, members of Egypt’s Associ- 
ated Dailies have agreed to abide 
by a standard of practice for co- 
operating with national advertisers 
using 2,800 lines or more. Rules 
cover the following services: 

To visit prospects with adver 
tisers’ salesmen. 

Solicit tie-up 
from local dealers. 

Notify dealers of advertising 
campaigns and suggest that they 
amply stock up on the goods to be 
advertised, and that they display 
the goods in their windows. 

Furnish city route lists. 

Check up on advertisers’ distri- 
bution. 

Pay careful 
tion, billing 
details. 


advertisements 


attention to inser 
and checking copy 


Interstate Circulation Man- 
agers Elect 


oi P. Lippincott, of the Atlantic City 
Press-Union, has been ele cted 
of the Interstate Circu n 
Association. Other offi ers 
John H. J. Kuntz, Lan- 
New Era, first vice-president; 
Morgantown, W. Va., 
News and Post, second vice-president, 
and Charles K. Blasser, York, Pa., Dis 
patch, secretary-treasurer. 
Directors elected are: W. D. Miller, 
Washington, D. C., Post, J. C. Healey, 
Passaic, N. J., News and E. P. a- 
naugh, Baltimore Sun. J. W. 
Williamsport, Pa., Grit’ and 
Cullis, Chester, Pa., Times, are also 
members of the directorate. 


Appoints Mitchell-Faust-Dick- 
son & Wieland 


The Squire-Dingee Company, Chicage, 
manufacturer of “Ma Brown” pickles, 
preserves and other food products, has 
appointed Mitchell-Faust-Dickson & Wi ie 
land, Inc., advertising agency of that 
city, to direct its advertising account 
Newspapers, radio and outdoor advertis- 
ing will be used. 


Death of John Raabe 


John Raabe, vice-president and trea 
surer of the Sapolin Company, Inc., New 
York, died last week at the age — 
sixty-one. He had been with.the Sapolir 
Company, formerly known as Gersten- 
dorfer Brothers, for over forty years 
executive capacities. He is survived by 
a son, C. Edward Raabe, who is sect 
tary of the Sapolin Company. 


president, 
fanagers’ 
elected are 
caster, Pa., 
M. J. Murphy, 
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° 1 ° 0 
Organize New Marketing Firm 
at Chicago 

Continental Marketing Corpora- 
is been organized at Chicago with 
J. Miller, former director of 
yf Sprague, Warner & Company, 
resident. This company has beer 
1ed to serve voluntary chains of 
wholesale and retail grocers in adver- 
tising, merchandising, and purchasing. 
It will also do research aol merchan- 
jising work in several other wholesale 
at etail lines. 
Fred J]. Nichols, former director of 
the merchants service bureau of the 
National Cash Register Company and, 
more recently, a merchandising coun- 
] is a vice-president. J. R. Ozanne 
nd W. L. Stensgaard are also vice- 
residents of the new company. 
Mr. Ozanne is a partner in the firm 
Hardy, Ozanne & Hardy, Chicago 
ertising agency. Mr. Stensgaard re- 
| recently as gene ral sales and mer- 
ise manager of Montgomery Ward 
npany retail stores to join the new 


A. J. Robertson is secretary and 
ictor Scott is treasurer. Fred Pattee 
member of the board of directors. 
was formerly secretary and man*_+ 
e Chicago Offset Printing Company. 


R. H. Dunlap with Decatur 
— > - 9? 
eview 
R. H. Dunlap, formerly nation. aa 
vertising manager of the Fhiladelphia 
Record, has been appointed assista nt 
isiness manager of the Decatur, fil., 
view. He was at one time adver- 
tising director of the Rockford, IIl., 
lily Republic and, before that, was 
vith the Miami Daily News in a similar 
ty. 


Milking Machine Account to 
Wade Agency 


The Myers-Sherman Company, Chi- 
cago, manufacturer of Fords milking ma- 
hines and Fords Hammermil!l feed 
grinders, has placed its advertising ac- 
count with the Wade Advertising 
Agency, of that city. Agricultural pub- 
lications, radio and direct mail will be 
used. 


J. T. Aucock with “American 


Exporter” 
John T. Aucock, formerly with Eric 
Pusinelli & Company, Inc., international 
lishers’ representatives, New York, 
as sales representative, has joined the 
sales staff of the American Exporter, 
New York. 


T. J. Laurimore with Chicago 


**Tribune” 


T. Jarvis Laurimore, formerly with 
the Porter-Eastman Company and 
Guenther-Bradford & Company, Chicago 
advertising agencies, has joined the busi- 
a survey department of the Chicago 
ripune, 
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Curtis, Olney & Company, 
New Business 


William B. Curtis and J. F. Olne) 
have formed Curtis, Olney & Compan/, 
Inc., a general brokerage business in 
publishing properties with offices at 205 
Fast 42nd Street, New York. Mr. 
Curtis, president of the new concern, 
was formerly publisher of Advertising 
& Selling, the Publishers’ Guide, Paint 
& Varnish Record and Paper. Mr 
Olney, treasurer of the new company, 
was for the last three years with the 
Harris-Dibble Company 


G. H. Maines with Michigan 
Papers 


George H. Maines, formerly promo- 
tion circulation manager of the New 
York Daily Mirror, and for five years 
with the Hearst Organization, at that 
city, has been appointed managing editor 
of the Siarkweather Newspapers, a group 
of Michigan newspapers. He will di- 
rect newspapers in Flint, Saginaw and 
Lansing anc will supervise five others i. 
Central Michigan cities. 


— — . 
Sales Guild Appoints 
W. C. Da-Vie 
William Carlton Da-Vie formerly 
ext director of Direct-Mail Selling, pub 
lished by The Sales Guild, Inc., New 
York, has been appointed art director 
of The Sales Guild. He was, at one 
time, with the California Rotogravure 
Company, Los Angeles, and has been 
engaged in free lance art work at New 
York. 


Join Castle Films 


John Livingston, formerly with the 
Curtis Publishing Company, at Chicago, 
has been appointed Western manager of 
Castle Films, producers and distributors 
of business films. He will have charge 
of the company’s Chicago office. 

Edward Mayer, for twelve years head 
of the visual instruction department of 
the University of California, Berkeley, 
Calif., has joined the New York office of 
Castle Films. 


New Account to Cleveland 
Agency 

The Insurance Premium Finance Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, financer of cas- 
ualty insurance, has appointed The 
Seaver Brinkman Company, Cleveland 
advertising agency, to direct its ad- 
vertising account. Direct-mail, radio 
and newspaper ita will be used. 


Appoints Ww. Ww W. Hubbard 


Walter Whiteley Hubbard, formerly 
publisher of The American Aviator: 
Airplanes and Airports has been ap- 
pointed editor and advertising manager 
of the New York Automobile Club Re- 
view, New York. 
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Court Modifies Trade Commission 


Order 


A Decision That Emphasizes the Difficulties Involved in Attempting to 
Set Up Arbitrary Meanings for Terms in Common Use 


By Roy W. Johnson 


HE activities of the Federal 

Trade Commission in restrict- 
ing and regulating the use of fa- 
miliar trade terms, so as practically 
to assume the authority to establish 
arbitrary definitions of meaning, 
have already been referred to in 
Printers’ INK for January 22 and 
January 29.* The difficulties in- 
volved in these forays into the 
public domain of language have 
recently been given additional em- 
phasis in a case decided by the 
Circuit Court of Appeals at Chi- 
cago February 27, on an applica- 
tion by the Commission to enforce 
its order against one Charles T. 
Morrissey. 

This was a case involving the 
use of such terms as “cherry,” 
“strawberry,” “grape,” “raspberry,” 
“ras-o-berry,” “pineapple,” “lime,” 
“lemon,” or “orange.” The Com- 
mission had issued an order to 
cease and desist from the use of 
those terms “in connection with the 
sale or distribution . . . of a 
product which is not composed 
wholly of the natural fruit or juice 
of the fruit. ” There was a 
proviso that when the product was 
composed in part of the natural 
fruit or natural juice, this fact 
was to be designated in type 
“equally as conspicuous” as the 
name of the fruit. 

This order was based, of course, 
upon the familiar findings of fact, 
to the effect that consumers had 
been misled, and competitors had 
been injured. 

The respondent apparently com- 
plied with the Commission's order 
so far as his labels and advertising 
were concerned, but failed to do 
so in connection with the corporate 
and trade names under which he 
did business. He possessed trade- 





*A series of two articles by Mr. John- 
son, both entitled: ‘Trade Commission 
Excursions into Public Domain of Lan- 
guage.” 
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marks, in short, which included the 
names of one or more of these 
fruits, and the corporate titles un- 
der which he did business also 
included the terms. 

To make radical changes in these 
respects would obviously be a very 
serious matter, and might deprive 
him of the right to identify his 
product and the source from which 
it came. In plain terms, compli- 
ance with the Commission’s order 
in this respect might wreck his 
business. In any event, he did not 
obey this part of the order, but 
filed a report with the Commission, 
“criticizing the scope of the order, 
and in some material respects in- 
dicating that the order was not, in 
its entirety, complied with—al- 
though perhaps not indicating any 
flagrant or wilful disobedience.” 

The Commission, however, ap- 
pealed to the court for enforcer: ent 
of the order, as provided by Sec- 
tion 5 of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act, and the court up- 
held it. 

“We are of the opinion, how- 
ever,” said the court, “that the 
order is somewhat too broad. . 

“If a product is not in other 
respects violative of law, it is not 
to be banned merely because in 
taste and color it simulates a fruit 
To deny to one making such prod 
uct the right to use in any way the 
name of the fruit it simulates 
would unduly restrict the opportu- 
nity or right to describe it. Let 
us say that in flavor and color it 
resembles the orange. This might 
not be fully describable unless the 
word orange was employed. 

“Of course it would not be per- 
missible falsely to represent it as 
containing the juice or color of 
the orange, but it would be entirely 
proper, and might even be neces- 
sary, to say, in. substance, that it 
has an orange flavor or color, but 
clearly indicating that fruit does 
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"PLANNING 
A TRADE DRIVE 
N EUROPE! 


PRINTERS’ INK 





Before you embark on a European trade plan, send 


ahead of you to Crawfords an outiine scheme of 


your campaign and objectives ! 


Then, when you arrive in London, Paris or Berlin, 


Crawfords will have studied the situation for you on 


the spot. Crawfords, a well-established, experienced 


London and European advertising organisation, will 


have worked out for you already all necessary details 


for the adaptation and application of your own plans 


to widely differing conditions. Get in touch with 


Crawfords—and have aii the advantages of London 


and European Offices! 


CRAWFORDS 


IN LONDON 233 High Holborn W.C. 
Headquarters of the Crawford organisa- 
tion. A staff of 200 in one of the most 
modern agency offices in the worid 
Over 100 clients served. 


IN BERLIN Potsdamerstrasse 111 W35 
An international staff of 60. A complete 
advertising organisation in full touch 
with the markets of central and eastern 
Europe, 


IN PARIS 9 Rue Auber iXe 


A fully equipped office with an inter- 
national staff to deal efficiently with 
markets in France Spain Italy Switzer- 
lana Belgium Portugal and North Africa 
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Store Equipment, 
Supplies, ete. 


in 


RETAILING 


Advertising—not including that 
of merchandise for resale— 
carried by RETAILING in Jan- 
uary and February of this year 
exceeded last year’s figures by 
32 per cent. Publications B, C 
and D, collectively, showed a 
loss of 37 per cent. And 
RETAILING carried more than 
twice as much of this type of 
advertising as the second pub- 
lication. 


RETAILING 


A Fairchild Publication 
8 EAST 13th ST., NEW YORK 














Appealing to Filling 
and Service Station 
Owners— 


The Texas Company 
Standard Oil (New York) 
Gulf Refining Company 
Erie Meter Systems, Inc. 
Martin & Schwartz, Inc. 
Bijur Lubricating Corp. 
The Air Scales Company 


are among the leaders who re- 
cently signed yearly contracts 
with The Gasoline Retailer. 


25,264 NET PAID 


Filling and Service Station 
Owner and Manager Subscribers 


The Gasoline Retailer 


the weekly tabloid trade newspaper 
of the gasoline and oil distributor. 


54 West 74th Street 
New York City 
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not enter into its manufacture. 

“It is ordered that to paragraph 
(1) of the order to desist there 
be added the following: Provided 
further that if the product con- 
tains no ingredient of cherry, 
strawberry, grape, raspberry, ras 
o-berry, pineapple, lime, lemon or 
orange, the use of the name of the 
fruit in any label or advertisement 
shall be limited to a statement in 
substance that the product re 
sembles in taste or color, or both, 
as the case may be, the named 
fruit, but contains no juice or 
oring matter of the fruit.” 

The extent to which that pro 
viso, as a practical matter, 
preserve the manufacturer’s un 
doubted right to describe his good 
in the terms that are intelligible 
and acceptable to the public is con 
siderable of a question. Can 
advertise his goods with any 
“limited use” of the name without 
at the same time discrediting them 
and warning the public against 
them? 

The case is not, in itself, of any 
great importance, perhaps. But it 
illustrates once again the difficul- 
ties and the dangers involved 
these attempts to set up arbitrary 
and authoritative meanings for 
terms in common use. Words that 
are used and understood in more 
senses than one cannot be given a 
single, authoritative significance by 
the Trade Commission, or by any- 
body else. 


M. M. Zimmerman to Ad- 


dress Retail Grocers 

The status of chain stores in relation 
to the problems of independent retail 
grocers will be the subject of an ad 
dress which M. M. Zimmerman will 
make before the convention of the N 
tional Association of Retail Grocers, at 
Milwaukee on July 8 Mr. Zimmermat 
is author of the series of articles appear 
ing in Printers’ Ink, which is based 
on the results of a chain-store survey 


Appoints Cleveland Agency 


Borton & Borton, Cleveland, invest 
ments, have appointed Edward Howard 
financial advertising, of that city, t 
direct their -advertising account. 


Joins Peck Agency 
A. S. Bennett has joined the P 
Advertising Agency, Inc., New York, 
head of its research department. 
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e » oF 
“Packaging Record,” New 
Publication 
kaging Record is the name of a 
agazine which will be published 
1c A. B. MacAttammany Publica- 
Inc., New York, the first issue 
h will appear May 15. Its type 
will be 7 by 10 inches. 
J. Maynard will be advertising 
Arthur B. MacAttammany and 
Lerner will be members of the 
staff. 


J. E. Waggoner to Join 
“Electricity on the Farm 
|. E. Waggoner, formerly manager of 
e public relations division of the Delco 
liance Corporation, Dayton, Ohio, 
i sales promotion manager of the 
iver Farm Equipment Company, Chi- 
has been appointed director of re- 
of Electricity on the Farm, 
ve April 1. His headquarters will 
e at Chicago. 


lo Direct Advertising of Na- 
tional Air Races 

nal advertising of the 1931 Na- 

\ir Races which will be held in 

nd, August 29 to September 7, 

andled by Humphrey & Preatke, 

Cleveland advertising agency. 

er, business-paper, outdoor, di- 

and radio advertising will be 


H. B. Nickerson Heads 
Ashton Valve Sales 


B. Nickerson has been elected 
resident in charge of sales of The 
Valve Company, Cambridge, 
He was formerly vice-president 
Consolidated Ashcroft Hancock 
and before that was with the 
Schaeffer & Budenberg Cor 


Hormel Account to 
B. B. D. & O. 


George A. Hormel & Company, Aus 

, Minn., packers, have appointed the 

Minneapolis office of Batten, Barton, 

jurstine & Osborn, Inc., to direct their 
ng account. 


Bank Appoints Glew 
The Peoples State Bank for Savings, 
luskegon, Mich., has placed its adver- 


account with the F. K. Glew Ad- 

g Agency, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

: aign has been started in Western 
chigan. 


Appoints Hoyt Agency 
M. H. Rhodes, Inc., New Haven, 
maker of Mark-Time automatic 
time switches, has appointed the 
Charles W. Hoyt Company, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account 
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ELYPT’S 


ASSOCIATED DAILIES 


CO-OPERATE 
WITH THEIR 
ADVERTISERS 


On all accounts of 2,800 lines 
or more of advertising, to be 
run within one year, any or 
all of these papers will: 


1. Visit prospects with advertisers’ 
salesman. 


2. Solicit tie-up advertisements 
from local dealers. 


. Notify dealers of advertising 
campaigns and suggest that they 
amply stock up on the goods 
to be advertised, and that they 
make window displays of the 
goods to be advertised. 


. Furnish city route lists. 


. Check up on advertisers’ distri- 
bution. 


. Pay careful attention to inser- 
tion, billing and checking copy 
details. 


You can only 


Cover Southern Illinois 
by using these papers 


Lawrenceville Record 
Murphysboro Independent 
West Frankfort American 
Carbondale Free Press 
Mt. Vernon Register News 
OuQuoin Call Marion Republican 
Cairo Citizen Centralia Sentinel 
Benton Evening Harrisburg Register 
News Eldorado Journal 
Mt. Carme! Republican-Register 





WRITE SECRETARY, MARION, ILL. 











Merchandising 
Problems 


Confronting 












The Manufacturer. 





Advertising Agency 
and The Chain Store 





Tam available to serve 
several additional clients 
in a confidential capacity, 
with research, reports, 
analysis and consultation, 
on problems pertaining 
to chain store business. 


M. M. ZIMMERMAN 


Chain Store 
Merchandising Counsel 


49 West 45th St., New York City 
BRyant 9 - 5568 














Research 


Service 


OFFERS: 


Market Analyses 
Consumer Surveys 
Trade Surveys 
Product Tests 
Style Trends 
Copy Tests 


FOR 
Agencies 
Manufacturers 
Publications 
Radio Stations 
Retail Stores 
Associations 


45 West 45th Street 
New York 
333 Nerth Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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Every Listerine 


| Advertising Dollar Must 


Return Home with a 
Profit 





(Continued from page 6 

No reflection is meant on the 
high purpose or the judgment of 
the advertising expert whose criti- 
cisms are carefully weighed. He js 
it is important to remember, s0 
close to the subject that it is con- 
ceivable he might not be pleased 
with a campaign. If our tests 
prove a campaign sound, however, 
we think that should be our cri- 
terion for, after all, we advertisers 
must use advertising to sell our 
product, not to please the advertis- 
ing expert. 

I am led to think of a simile 
which expresses my thoughts, per- 
haps, a little more dramatically. | 
am fond of horses. I prize the 
honors my horses have won. In 
college | played on the football 
team and for years wore a small 
gold football which I earned. These 
are symbolic of achievement, of re- 
sults that were actual accomplish- 
ments, not just a state of mind. 

The emblems of success for the 
field of advertising are the little 
round silver dollars that advertis- 
ing prompts the public to send 
along to the treasurer. These are 
the blue ribbons, the medals won by 
advertising that has done its work, 
selling goods at a profit. 





H. J. Thorsen Joins Beck 
Engraving 

Harry J. Thorsen, formerly with 
Henri, Hurst & McDonald, Inc., Chi- 
cago advertising agency, aS service man- 
ager in charge of production, has jo ined 
The Beck Engraving Company, as sales 
manager at the Chicago branch, He 
was for fifteen years with Critchfield & 
Company, advertising agency. 





T. F. Hall Advanced by 
Freeze-Vogel-Crawford 


T. F. Hall, for the last three years an 
account executive with Freeze-Vogel- 
Crawford, Inc., Milwaukee advertising 
agency, has been elected a director of 
that agency. He was formerly advertis- 
ing manager of the Fuller & Johnsot 
Manufacturing Company, Madison, Wis. 
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To Advertise Heel Hugger | 


Shoes 
& McCarthy, Inc., Auburn, 
is planning to merchandise a new 
shoes known as Heel Huggers. 
advertising campaign using radio 
nd business papers is planned. This | 
mpaign will be handled by H. C. 
win, Inc., Rochester, N. Y., adver- 
tising agency. 
San 4. Beeson 














d and Charles E 
Heckel, both formerly with the Boyd- | 
Welch Shoe Company, St. Louis, have 
joined Dunn & McCarthy and will be 
active in the merchandising of the new 
line. 


Hanft-Metzger Opens New 


Department 

rlanff-Metzger of California, Ltd., Los 
Angeles advertising agency, has estab- 
ished a motion picture advertising de 
sent for the production and r-lease 
f motion picture studio advertising 
which, in the past, has been handled 
at New York. Hank Arnold, formerly 
publicity and advertising director for 
Samuel Goldwyn productions of the 
United Artists Studio, Hollywood, Calif., 
will be associated with the new depart- 
ment 


W. L. O'Neill to Leave 


Bendix-Stromberg 

O’Neill has resigned as vice- 
president and director of the Bendix 
Aviation Corporation and president of 
the Bendix-Stromberg Carburetor Com- 
pany, effective April 1. He has been 
with the Stromberg organization for the 
ust twenty years. 


Verree & Conklin Advance 
W. V. Barnes 


Victor Barnes has been ap- 
representative in the San 
Francisco office of Verree & Conklin, 
Inc., publishers’ representative. He 
has been assistant to Frank J. Reilley, 
Pacific Coast manager. 





W. L. 


William 
pointed a 


New Account to MacKenaey 
The L. H. Parke Company, Philadel- 
phia, packer of fruits and vegetables 
and Gold Camel tea, has appointed the 
W. B. MacKenney Company, advertis 
ing agency of that city, to direct its 
advertising account. Magazines and 
business papers will be used. 


N. B. Stanton with Sales Guild 


Norman B. Stanton, formerly with 
the Black & Decker Manufacturing 
Company, Towson, Md., has joined the 
plan staff of The Sales Guild, Inc., 
New York. 


Appointed by Norfolk Paper 
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J. T. Newman, formerly with the 
Richmond, Va., Times-Dispatch, has 
been made display advertising manager | 
of the Norfolk, Va., Virginian-Pilot. 
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IRLS about 100,000 of them 
are waiting for Y. W.C. A. 
camps to cpen. 


DIRECTORS are preparing for 
their arrival and need new 
ideas fer buying equipment. 


OU can reach them if you 
advertise in the special 


MAY CAMP ISSUE of 
THE WOMANS PRESS 


Heven B. Leavens 
Advertising Manager 
600 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
PLaza 3-4700 


A “Gem 


of a Souvenir 


HE Gem Nail Clipper is the ideal 

souvenir because it is unique — it 
won't be duplicated to your trade—it is 
inexpensive, and yet it lasts a lifetime. 
It won't be thrown away. Your name or 
device on a ““Gem” is a constant reminder 
because this best of all clippers is used 
daily for trimming, filing and cleaning 
the nails. 
Write for full particulars and attractive 

quantity prices. 


The H. C. Cook Company 
25 Beaver St., Ansonia, Conn. 

















Mfts. of Gem 

Nail Clippers 

and Cook's 
Signals 
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Gem Clippers 
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5-Cent ; 
having been 


Cigars vs. given, not one, 
Wheat Paper jy several good 

Cigarettes 5-cent cigars, 
with none of the promised allevia- 
tion of our economic ills, should 
realize that actually nothing means 
quite so much as intensive re- 
search. 

Every industry profits by re- 
search, but in easy times intensive 
research is sometimes passed over. 
Any research is good including 
that which discovers how many 
red-headed women there are in the 
three lower counties of Ohio. But 
better than any market analysis or 
search for new markets is research 
that goes to the heart of an in- 
dustry and looks at it with new 
eyes from an engineering stand- 
point. Later on, the engineering 
and chemical analyses can be 
turned into a type of advertising 


E. B. Weiss 
wt F. Walsh 


. arks 


This country, 


INK Mar. 26, 1931 
that will be socially advantageous 
A good example of intensive re 
search was suggested a short time 
ago at a meeting of textile men 
Cotton men were told that the time 
had come for the cotton manufac 
turer to consider his product 
merely as a collection of 
but as a chemical entity wit 
the capacity for change 
that fact implies. 

Dr. Arthur D. Little, the 
who sent the message, told the 
ton men that every new ad 
to a chemist’s knowledge o 
chemistry of cellulose has led 
the establishment of great new in- 
dustries such as rayon, Cellophane 
lacquers, smokeless powder, pho- 
tographic films and so on. Yet 
the cotton textile industry con- 
tinues to regard cotton merely as 
a fiber and deals with it along old- 
fashioned, unscientific lines. He 
stated that the chemical possibili- 
ties which could be developed 
through research had been totally 
neglected by the men who depend 
upon cotton. 

The same statement might be 
expanded to apply to several other 
of our basic products. With all 
the talk about wheat, but very 
little has been said about research, 
either market or chemical. When 
a manufacturer applies a machine 
process to wheat and puts out 
puffed wheat, he increases its value 
to a price per bushel that would 
make the wheat grower’'s eyes 
snap with eagerness. 

It is more than possible, it is 
probable that real research on 
wheat might develop a group of 
new products that would hel 
mightily in the present surplus 
Turn George W. Hill loose, for 
example, on a new cigarette rolled 
in wheat paper which the chemists 
might discover had four new talk- 
ing points to interest the smoker, 
and lots of action would be the 
result. 

Our basic industries must have 
applied to them the skill of the 
true research mind, later to be 
translatéd by sales and advertising 
minds into exciting and interesting 
news of value to consumers. 
Research is essential. 

There is waste to be eliminated. 
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There are new products to be 
worked out. 

start is needed. 
Won't some millionaire endow a 
hemical research laboratory, turn 
it loose on wheat and other prod- 


> 


ucts and release the results! 


In the course of 

; a good-naturedly 
Advertising ill-informed dis- 

Game cussion of adver- 
tising and what, according to the 
editor, is wrong with it, The 
Vation of last week suddenly hit 
spon an idea which is worth the 
attention of advertisers. 

“The truth seems to be that ad- 
vertising is becoming less a direct 
levice for selling the stuff and 
more and more a game played for 
its own sake.” That The Nation 
proceeded from this point to sev- 
eral wrong conclusions has no par- 
ticular bearing on the fact that the 
sentence itself reveals a danger 
which always faces advertising. 

It was not so many years ago 
that youngsters spoke of breaking 
into the advertising “game.” Ad- 
vertising represented a kind of gay 
adventure, an outlet for the spirit 
of ballyhoo and medicine man 
which lies pretty close to the heart 
of so many otherwise sober Ameri- 
can citizens. 

Certain of the more solemn prac- 
titioners of advertising frowned 
upon the idea that they were in a 
game and insisted that what they 
were doing was engaging in a pro- 
fession. There is still considerable 
argument as to whether advertising 
is a business or a profession and 
this argument has, in a measure, 
obscured the fact that there are 
still plenty of advertising men who 
are playing a game. 

A prominent New York adver- 
tising agency man recently told 
Printers’ INK that an advertising 
agency was no place for a man 
over the age of thirty-five. “It’s a 
young man’s business, advertising,” 
he said. Then he proceeded to de- 
scribe it as though it were pro- 
fessional baseball in which a man 
is a veteran at thirty. 

Actually, advertising is immea- 
surably more effective than it was 
in the old days when it really was 


The 
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a game. However, there are still 
advertisers who allow their play 
spirit to let them adventure off into 
by-paths where the trembling of 
each leaf represents a phantom 
Indian, where ingenuity and smart- 
ness are prized rather for their 
own sake than for what they ac- 
complish in the selling of goods. 

It is these players at advertising 
who are responsible for a great 
deal of the truly bad advertising 
that is being done. They tread the 
fringes of ethics with the same 
spirit that the mountain climber 
skirts a dangerous precipice, 

We do not believe with 7c 
Nation that advertising is ceasing 
to be a selling device and is be- 
coming a game. We do believe, 
however, that there are still too 
many gamesters in advertising for 
its future good. 


Advertisers 100 often adver- 


Educate tisers view their 
advertising from 

Themselves the inside out. 
They are apt to overlook the bene- 
ficial effects of their advertising 
from the outside in. These bene- 
fits are succinctly stated in a speech 
which J. S. McCulloh, president of 
the New York Telephone Com- 
pany, made before a recent meet- 
ing of the New York Advertising 
Ch. 

}¢ is important for an advertiser, 
especially a public utility, to have 
the public believe in it and its way 
of doing business. Understand- 
ing is a prerequisite to co-opera- 
tion. And the most effective way 
to get this understanding, he said, 
is the employment of advertising 
to tell the truth. 

These aims, however, only con- 
cern the effect on the public. Nat- 
urally the advertising has its 
effect on the advertiser, too. 

“Advertising educates the adver- 
tiser,” is the way Mr. McCulloh 
sums up. “The preparation of ad- 
vertising involves more than the 
composition of copy. It involves 
a painstaking delving into the 
processes and details of one’s own 
business. It induces voluntary 
correction and improvement all up 
and down the line. 

“Company advertisements are 
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read by all employees and, if writ- 
ten in accordance with high ideals 
and standards, give them a keener 
sense of duty and pride in the or- 
ganization that is reflected in the 
service which they render. More- 
over, they know that when the 
management sets forth its aims in 
public advertisements, those aims 
must be achieved.” 

Mr. McCulloh points the way to 
those advertisers who are so keen 
for demonstrable facts outside that 
they fail to see what is going on in 
their own organizations. There is 
no franker or more willing critic 
than one whose interest is tied up 
in the company’s welfare. When 
the rank and file subscribe to their 
company’s advertised claims, they 
will be more careful to see that 
these are lived up to. 


Price Is Still \n spite of the 


efforts of national 
the Basis advertisers to tell 


the story of qual- 
ity with all its ramifications and to 
use quality as an argument against 
the private brand, price is still the 
basis of the private-national brand 
controversy. 

Price is what interests the whole- 
saler, because price means profits. 
Price is highly important to the re- 
tailer because to him, also, price 
means profits. To the consumer 
price, in a time when a dollar has 
to buy a dollar and a quarter’s 
worth of value, is an all-important 
factor. 

A great many investigations have 
been made and a great many thou- 
sand words have been. written, but 
the misnamed battle of the brands 
is still being fought out on the 
field of price. It will continue to 
be fought on the same field until 
commodity prices rise, or the 
prices on more nationally adver- 
tised products fall. 

In this issue of Printers’ INK, 
Benjamin H. Namm, president, 
The Namm Store, large Brooklyn 
department store, tells of an inves- 
tigation conducted by the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association 
which demonstrated conclusively 
that the prices of dozens of na- 
tionally advertised products have 
not been reduced, while at the same 
time, department stores have shown 
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a more than 20 per cent reduction 


.on their prices of unbranded ar. 


ticles. A 20 per cent differential js 
a big differential. It is pretty hard 
for even the most convincing ad- 
vertisement to be convincing to the 
consumer in the face of a 20) per 
cent potential saving. 

Again, let us reiterate that price 
is the basis of the present brand 
argument. Therefore, the adver- 
tiser who feels that he must, and 
many advertisers are justified in 
their feeling, keep his price up to 
high levels compared with un- 
branded merchandise, must at the 
same time realize that he will be 
forced in 1931 to put even more 
reliance on good advertising and 
good salesmanship. This is one 
more reason why 1931 is going 
to be a little bit harder for the 
la-de-da boys. 


Echophone Radio Account 
J. R. Hamilton Agency 


The Echophone Radio Company, 
Waukegan, Ill., has appointed the J. R 
Hamilton Advertising Agency, Inc., 
Chicago, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. 


New Business at Kalamazoo 

Carl B. Schoonmaker, formerly a 
member of the advertising service de 
partment of the Crescent Engravi 
Company, Kalamazoo, Mich., has st 
an advertising business at that city un 
der his own name. 


Appoints Remington Agency 
The Samson Cordage Works, Bostor 
and Shirley, Mass., makers of Samsor 
solid braided cotton cord and t 
have appointed Wm. B. Remington, 
Springfield, Mass., advertising 
to direct their business-paper advertising 


wine 
Inc., 


Thomas Erwin Leaves 


B. B. D. & O. 


Thomas Erwin has resigned di 
rector of service of the Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn Corporation of Illi 
nois, Chicago. 


New Account for Porter- 


Eastman 
The Vitaprint Process Company, Chi- 
cago, has a its advertising acc 
with the Porter-Eastman Company, « 
vertising agency of that city. 


Sudanette Account to Ingalls 
The Sudanette Company, Inc., N 

Bedford, Mass., has appointed 

Advertising, Boston advertising 4 

to direct its advertising account. 
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Advertising Club News 


A. F. Smith Heads Canadian 
Agency Association 


Adam F. Smith, vice-president of 
R. C. Smith & Son, Ltd., Toronto adver- 
tising agency, was 
elected president of 
the Canadian As- 
sociation of Adver- 
tising Agencies at 
its recent twenty- 
fourth annual 
meeting held at 
Toronto. a, Se 
Ronalds, of the 
Ronalds Advertis- 
ing Agency, was 
elected _vice-pres- 
ident. H. R. Cock- 
field, of Cockfield, 
Brown & Com- 
pany, Ltd., is past- 
president of the 
association. 

Directors elected 
at the meeting were: 
George H. Mac- 
Donald, George H. 
a a Ltd.; E. W Reynolds, 

W Reynolds & Company; William 

‘Norris-Patterson, Ltd., and 

Bramble, Baker Advertising 
Ltd. 


A. F. Smith 


E Cox, 
B. H. 
Agency, 


* . 
Cleveland Bureau Elects 


Directors 

The following have been elected di- 
rectors of the Cleveland Better Business 
Bureau: A. V. Cannon, of Cannon, 
Spieth, Taggart, Spring & Annat; John 
G. Fetzer, president, ‘Engel & & Fetzer 
Company; D. F. McCahill, vice-president 
and general manager, Cleveland News; 
L. G. Oppenheim, vice-president, Bailey 
Company; H. V. Shulters, president, 
National City Bank; H. Strong 
treasurer, The Strong, Carlisle & Ham 
mond Company; Louis C. West, part- 
ner in Hayden, Miller & Company. 

Charles W. Mears, Warren C. Platt 
and Frank M. Strock have been ap- 
pointed by the Cleveland Advertising 
Club to represent the club on the board 
for the ensuing year. These ten di- 
rectors will meet shortly and will elect 
four directors at large thereby com- 
pleting the directorate of fourteen 
members. 

. + * 


Western Golfers to Hold 


Th 
Three-Day Tournament 
The Western Advertising Golfers As- 
sociation will start 1931 activities with 
its annual pre-season tournament, which 
will be held at French Lick Springs, 
Ind., next month. A three-day event, it 
is scheduled for April 10, 11 and 12. 
In addition to the regular. membership, 
Chicago and non-resident guests who are 
connected with the advertising business 
are invited to enter. 
H. G. Schuster, advertising director 
of the Chicago Daily News and secretary 
of the association, is chairman of the 
committee in charge of arrangements. 
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A Magazine Editor Talks 
About Reader Interest 


There were many good pointers for 
copy writers in the talk delivered he 
fore a meeting of the Magazine Club, 
New York, last week, by William | 
Chenery, ‘editor of © Collier's Copy 
writers, like editors, have to pit their 
wits against the public’s  disinclin 
tion to exert itself. In his talk 
what has been done editorially in- 
crease the circulation of Collier's, he 
dwelled upon the qualities of appeal an 
sustaining interest, two elements which 
copy writers, as well as editors, always 
are searching out. : 

{r. Chenery emphasized the impor 
tance of first defining the audience it is 
desired to reach, and then founding 
your reading matter on appeals hich 
will be within this reach. It takes 
than fiction, he declared, to hold 
terest and respect of a reader. F 
it is imperative for the editor to forget 
his own opinions, preconceptions and 
prejudices in determining what might 
interest his readers. Here, it ald 
seem, he touched on a circumstance 
which advertisers might take to heart, 
that is those advertisers who will st 
on expressing themselves in the ief 
that they know what should interest the 
public. 

Mr. Chenery’s 


wou 


remark about the use 
of “big”? names, if its inference is trans- 
ferred from stories to advertisements, 
carries a word of advice for those wh 
must work on testimonial advertising 
He admits the pulling power of an es 
tablished reputation but he decries the 
use of such a name if the material isn't 
there to back it up. His policy is to 
judge what is being considered for his 
readers more on the basis of bread th 
and intensity of interest, rather t! 
the ‘basis of the reputations of 
who wrote it. 

It is his belief that nothing should 
used which fails to have the capaci 
interesting the entire audience. G 
subject, he recommended, that intere 
a particular reader, then handle it so all 
readers will read it from sheer force of 
its presentation. 

Public fancy in 


lan on 
those 


matters editorial, like 
its whims in advertising respon 
changes. As an editor, Mr. C 
cautioned against lingering with a thing 
after the public interest has passed 


* * * 


Chicago A.N.A. Group to 
Meet 


Colonel John Stephen Sewell, 
of exhibits, Century of Progress, 
World’s Fair Centennial Celebr 
will be the guest speaker at the monthly 
meeting of the Chicago group of the 
Association of National Advertisers, to 
be held at the Palmer House, Tuesday 
evening, April 14. His subject will 
“The Plan and Purpose of the C 
of ao Exposition at Chicag 
19 
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Five Essential Points 
for Space Salesmen 


‘OME salesmen are actuated 

merely by their desire to make 
a sale. Others recognize that the 
prospective buyer is not interested 
in them as salesmen, nor in “sup- 
porting” their propositions; they 
oncentrate on reasons why it is 
dvantageous for the prospect to 
wy their product 

This fundamental distinction be- 
tween unwelcome and good sales- 
men in all selling is a prime prin- 
ciple of intelligent buying and 
selling of space, Max A. Berns, 
publicity manager of the Universal 
\tlas Cement Company, told mem- 
ers of the Chicago Dotted Line 
Club of the A.B.P. at their March 
meeting. Consideration of this 
leads, he said, to these five essential 
walifications upon which a buyer 
if space may well expect the space 
salesman to base his selling effort: 

1. That the salesman have a rea- 
sonable familiarity with the pros- 
pect’s product and the people the 
prospect is trying to sell before 
making a solicitation. 

That he be prepared to supply 
specific facts about his publication, 
its readers and the results secured 
vith it by present advertisers. 
There is a tendency for salesmer 
to become vague on these points. 
Some think it is unethical to give 
nformation on results. There ap- 
pears to be no reason why results 
secured with the product, space, 
should be hidden away. 

That if the salesman’s field is 
anew one for the advertiser, he be 
villing to sell his field before try- 
ng to sell his publication. 

4, That he come to the prospect 
mly with propositions that can be 
wed over the long-time period 
necessary to secure maximum re- 
sults per dollar spent. The sales- 
man who approaches with a one- 
time special issue advertisement or 
asmall amount of space for “sup- 
port” probably knows that he has 
not a first-class proposition. <A 
ong, steady pull is needed to 
ring results. 


). That the salesman realize it 


is not enough to demonstrate that 
the advertiser will get some good 
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Any good adver- 
tising in any good medium does 
some good. But there are hun- 
dreds of publications and the space 
buyer's job is to pick the few that 
will do the most good for the 
amount of money available—the 
few that will do more good than 
hundreds of others. 


out of his paper. 


Perhaps They Laugh When 
You Glorify a Tack Hammer 


Some copy seems to be written on the 
assumption that it is necessary to give 
an exaggerated importance to a com- 
paratively trivial thing. It appears to be 
turned out by the graduates of a single 
school with just one standard recipe 
for all presentations. This, declared 
William A. Thomson, director of the 
Bureau of Advertising of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association at the 
luncheon meeting of the Chicago Adver- 
tising Council last week, is one place 
where there is room for improvement in 
the use of newspaper space. 

“For example,” Mr. Thomson said, 
“what is a tack hammer in the life of 
the average citizen? Yet when this 
school of copy writing wants to sell a 
tack hammer, it has a picture drawn 
showing that such a purchase involves 
the entire family, not to mention the an 
cestors whose pictures hang upon the 
wall. Here’s daddy who has just bought 
the tack hammer, grinning as though he 
had won a pile driver in a raffle. Mother 
is beaming and clapping her hands and 
the children are dancing for joy, just 
because the home now has one of 
whosis’s hammers. Doesn't it seem rea 
sonable that the public laughs at this 
kind of copy and so goes to the store 
and buys somebody else's hammer ? g 

“‘Newspaper advertising,” he con 
cluded, “is a reservoir of power that 
must be applied intelligently if it is to 
serve efficiently. It is not a slot ma- 
chine into which an advertiser may drop 
an appropriation and pull out an order.” 

*> = * 


New York Advertising Women 
Hold Annual Dinner 


The annual dinner-dance of the League 
of Advertising Women of New York for 
the benefit of its Scholarship Fund was 
held last week at the Hotel Roosevelt 
Proceeds will be used to enable two 
girls now taking a course in advertising 
sponsored by the League to continue 
their studies at a local university. 

Gilbert T. Hodges, president of the 
Advertising Federation of merica: 
Charles E. Murphy, president of the 
Advertising Club of ew York, and 
Jeanette Carroll, of Providence, vice- 
president of the Advertising Federation 
of America, were among those present 

Rebekah S. Hufcut was chairman of 
the dinner committee, which included: 
Bernice Gemeres president of the 
League, Bertha Bernstein Emily E. 
Connor, Mildred Kallfelz, Laura Rosen- 
stein, Ethel urner, Elsie E. Wil- 
son and Mae Shortle. 








The Little 





Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


{IR HUBERT WILKINS has 

written a book, “Under the 
North Pole,” which will be pub- 
lished prior to the start of his polar 
expedition. A special autographed 
edition to sell at $50 a copy will 
help defray the cost. 

As a special stimulus to the sale 
of this limited edition, Brewer, 
Warren & Putnam, the publishers, 
made the following announcement 
in a mailing piece: 

“The de luxe edition will contain 
a loose signature of four or eight 
pages. This signature may be re- 
turned by the purchaser to the pub- 
lisher (either directly or through 
the bookstore where purchase is 
made) and will be carried on the 
Nautilus into the Polar regions. 
Upon the expedition’s return this 
signature will be sent back to the 
owner to be bound in his volume. 

“This signature, which actually 
will accompany the submarine jour- 
ney, will contain a map of the 
Polar regions, upon which Captain 
Wilkins will set forth the route of 
the voyage itself, attested by him- 
self. There also will be returned 
to the owner of the de luxe edition 
a small silk flag which will be car- 
ried on the expedition, and which 
may be bound into the book.” 

While the adaptation of this idea 
has its strict limitations, the 
Schoolmaster passes it on to the 
Class as an ingenious method of 
plussing the sale. 

* * * 

“A one-class trade makes a high 
risk business,” said the president 
of a large manufacturing company, 
to the Schoolmaster at lunch. He 
said that his company realized some 
time ago it was a danger to con- 
fine dealings to a single class of 
customers. 

This company for many years 
made it a rule to maintain a cer- 
tain amount of elasticity in its sales 
and production policy, so that it 
could, if and when the occasion 
arose, shift its sales emphasis from 
one course to another. “It seldom 
happens,” he says, “that all classes 
of buyers in every different sort of 
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society and in different localities, 
are equally hard hit at the same 
tisce. This particular year, for ex. 

ple, we have been able to search 
out new markets and new classes 
of people for a product which we 
held back for just such an oe. 
casion.” 

Thus at the present time this 
company, which previously had 
sold only through plumbers and 
tinsmiths, has brought out a prod- 
uct in the toy line which will sell 
to department stores and novelty 
shops. In addition to this change 
of product it has brought out in its 
former line a smaller article of 
merchandise at a cheaper price to 
reach a new class of buyers whom 
it discovered were ready for the 
product. Diversifying the customer 
list to stabilize sales seems to the 
Schoolmaster to be a policy worthy 
of close attention. 

- = «= 

The Automatic Washer Company 
features, in current radio broad- 
casts, its “Listening Test.” During 
the program, its electric washing 
machine is started and stopped. 
Listeners are invited to send their 


figures as to the exact number of J 


minutes and seconds the washer 
was in operation. The purpose, of 
course, is to demonstrate the noise- 
lessness of its new model. 

The company’s salesmen have 
been equipped with a set of records 
that can be played on any phono- 
graph. These records are an exact 
reproduction of the first Listening 
Test radio program. Three records 
are needed to reproduce the entire 
program. The salesmen play these 
records right in the dealer’s store, 
to acquaint the dealers with the 
company’s radio program. Where 
dealers do not have phonographs 
available, the salesmen usually ar- 
range to bring in a portable phono- 
graph for the demonstration 

The Schoolmaster learns that the 
records have also been used by 
dealers for independent broadcast 
programs over their local stations. 

* = |. 
discussion which 
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Realtors—America’s Homebuilders 





Homebuilding Activity 


HE steady increase in residential building shown in 

the East during January (18% over January, 1930) 
was followed throughout the country in February by a 
69% daily average increase over January. This points 
io the inevitable return to prosperity in this market. 


Real Estate operators lead in homebuilding. Twelve 
Eastern operators have programs totaling 2,500 homes 
for this year, with a good percentage already under 
way. And these represent only a portion of the total 
homebuilding by all the operators in this section. 


Residential building is the bright spot in the 1931 con- 
struction market, authorities agree; and Realtors are 
building these homes and apartments. 


Always the leaders in developing the home-ownership 
idea, Realtors are keying their present building to a 
demand that has not been equalled in many years. It 
is this actual building now that makes the realty field 
so valuable as a ready market. Reach Realtors— 
America’s Homebuilders—through the 


NATIONAL 


(jy REAL ESTATE 


JOURNAL 


PorTeR-BEDE-LANGTRY CorPORATION, PUBLISHERS 
139 N. Clark Street Chicago, IIl. 
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of buyers in every different sort of 
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Consult 


Claude C. 
Hopkins 


Advertisers and advertising 
agents, more and more, are con- 
sulting Claude C. Hopkins in these 
times of stress. Service on a fee 
basis, by letter or in person—any- 
where. 

Advice, Pattern Ads, 

Criticism, Booklets, 

New Ideas, Surveys. 

Mr. Hopkins is not an advertis- 
ing agent. He acts solely as a con- 
sultant, on a fee or retainer. He 
is called in when a situation seems 
to demand new help, or when it 
seems that his vast experience is 
needed on some problem. 

He works alone. Every service 
which he renders is personal. A 
letter of inquiry will bring an out- 
line of how he can probably help 
you, if he can. 

Mr. Hopkins is living, as ever, 
in a vortex of advertising. Never 
has he helped to handle more af- 
fairs of importance, never has 
evolved so many ideas that pay. 
He is not tied up, as for many 
years, by ceaseless service on large 
accounts. So he helps more adver- 
tisers—ten times more—in ways of 
greatest value to them. 

No client of his—advertiser or 
agent—is ever permitted to regret 
the modest cost of consultation. 
Every problem he accepts is solved 
to the best of his ability, regardless 
of time required. 

To learn how you may profit by 
this service, please address Claude 
C. Hopkins, Fruitport, Mich., stat- 
ing what you seek. 








Want a New York Branch? 


Advertising agency executive now 
free lancing, having handsome of- 
fices and small staff would rep- 
resent out-of-town agencies in 
servicing their Eastern accounts 
on commission basis. Address 
*V,"’ Box 169, Printers’ Ink. 
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started in the Class recently re. 
garding the exact value of suc 
curly-cues as “nd,” “rd,” “st,” and 
“th” after numerals used in connec. 
tion with dates in the business of 
writing letters developed into more 
of an argument than the School 
master had expected. For instance. 
one dissenter, 


Harry F. Levett, 
rises up from his seat in Detroit 
to champion the cause of leaving 


things as they now stand. 

“It would therefore seem,” he 
concludes, “that ‘February 22nd’ | 
a correct abbreviation for ‘Febru- 
ary twenty-second,’ and _ similarly 
‘22nd February’ is properly short 
for ‘twenty-second of February,” 

Well, maybe so, but your School- 
master, without giving undue im 
portance to a small point, still sides 
with the opposition. “February 22) 
for example, or “22 February’ 
seem perfectly adequate and under 
standable and much more in keep 
ing with the tendency toward elimi- 
nating all time-honored curlicues 
and flourishes, both in the phrase 
ology and form of letter writing. 

Incidentally, while still engaged 
in the harmless pastime of quib- 
bling over various writing tradi- 
tions, Mr. Levett brings up — 
point which might just as well ! 
gone into. “I would like to ask the 
Class,” he says, “why nearly every- 
one puts a period after ‘Mr.’ and 
‘Mrs.’ These words (?) are rarely 
spelled out, and perhaps should not 
be classed as abbreviations.” 

Now there’s a point—as such 
points go—and the Schoolmaster is 
with Mr. Levett. In fact, there 
are those of more fame who also 
agree. For instance, Mr. Fowler, in 
his well-known “Modern English 
Usage,” says: 

“The practice of ending every 
abbreviation with a period (Wm 
for William as well as Gen. for 
General . . .) is ill advised. Ab- 
breviations are puzzling but to puz- 
zle is not their purpose and every- 
thing that helps the reader to guess 
their meaning is a gain. One such 
help is.to let him know when the 
first and last letters of the ab- 
breviation are also those of the full 
word, which can be done by not 
using the period, but writing w 
(not wt.) for weight, Bp (not 
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BRITISH COMPANY, with 

offices in Bombay, Calcutta 
and Madras, and distributing 
depots in Karachi, Delhi, Simla, 
Mussoorie, Goa, Rangoon and 
Colombo, is open to consider 
the representation of one or 
two first-class proprietary ar- 
ticles. 

The Company is thoroughly 
experienced in the handling of 
proprietary lines and has facil- 
ities to land, store and distrib- 
ute such in the territories in 
which it operates. It has a staff 
of European and Indian sales- 
men constantly visiting the 
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SEEKS 
Proprietary Articles for INDIA 


bazaars and every town of any 
importance is worked at fre- 
quent intervals. 


The Company is in a position 
to advise manufacturers upon 
advertising in the territories 
and ensure that its Principsl’s 
interests are safeguard in 
this direction. 


It undertakes not to handle 
any two articles that are in any 
way competitive. 


For further information 
write to: “E,” Box 157, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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Every outdoor advertising compan: 
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WANTED 


PACKAGE STYLIST 


AND 


ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 


Nationally known candy 
manufacturer requires the 
services of a successful ad- 
vertising manager who is 
thoroughly experienced in 
the re-styling of packages 
and the creation of displays. 


The applicant should have 
a thorough grounding in 
advertising fundamentals, 
having been employed in an 
advertising agency or adver- 
tising department of a man- 
ufacturer. He must be able 
to present upon request 
samples of his work, accom- 
panied by other definite 
proof of his ability. 


He should have sufficient 
talent to make artistic 
“roughs” to illustrate his 
ideas. e 


In making application, the 
first letter must be complete. 
It should contain full de- 
tails, including salary ex- 
pected, references, etc. 


Address:“Q°’ Box 165,Printer's Ink 
® 
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Bp.) for bishop, Mr (not Mr.) for 
mister . . .,” etc. 

By way of further postscript, did 
it ever occur to students to try to 
explain why we have a perfectly 
good single term, “Mr.” by which 
we can refer to all males regard. 
less of their marital status, but that 
there is no such convenient single 
term for use with the opposite sex? 
With females there is always the 
puzzling problem of which to use. 
“Miss” or “Mrs.” People who 
create words are overlooking a 


great need. 
+ * 


There are plenty of advertisers 
who offer “money back if you're 
not satisfied,” but there are very 
few, indeed, who go out of their 
way to find out whether or not you 
are satisfied. The automobile or 
electric refrigerator dealer can 
afford to call on customers, but the 
man who sells an item for a dollar 
or so usually considers his job done 
when he offers money back. 

Eichorn & Yates, Inc., maker of 
the Sesame Ice Tray Remover, 
follows a different policy. The 
product sells for $1, certainly not 
a “service” product by any means. 
Yet two weeks after the customer 
orders by mail he receives a post- 
card with the following message: 


The purchase price of your Sesame 


Ice Tray Remover is on deposit 
with us. Do you, for any reason 
whatsoever, want your money back? 


Unless we hear from you to che 
contrary, we prefer to assume that 
your Sesame does well the work 
for which it was, in good faith, 
bought and sold. In that event you 
might confer a real favor upon a 
few of your friends by helping 
them discover the Sesame. It would 
be as welcomely received by them 
as a delayed dividend and you 
would probably find it in use in 


their homes whenever you called. 
Should you care to use the attached 
coupon, please clip it and mail it 
to: 


Eichorn & Yates, Inc., 

220 E. 42nd St., New York. 

Pinned hereto is a list of . 
mames and addresses to each of 
which you may send, postpaid, one 
Sesame, with ] or without [ | 
(Please check which) my compli- 
ments.. I enclose of $...+ 
payment in full, at $1 each, for the 
Sesames involved. 

Yours truly, 


Name 
Address 


——. 2 as 
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ot Mr.) for That's “money back” with a . 
vengeance. If there is any grati- Sales Executive 

stscript, did MM tude in the human race and if the . 

's to try tof Sesame Ice Tray Remover is as Available 


a perfectly ME good as claimed by the manufac- 
” by which MM turer, the Schoolmaster believes Tuoroucsty experienced 
les regard. that this postcard will prove an | im modern sales, and merchandis- 
us, but that M excellent builder of new customers. | ing methods, for sixteen years he 
lient single = * has never failed to produce satis- 
posite sex? The Schoolmaster has often felt | factory results. 

always the fm sorry for some of the jobbers’ Experience includes employing 
ich to use MM salesmen who have to tote around | and training a sales organization 
eople who MM heavy catalogs, containing descrip- | which sold over 1% million the 
looking a {MJ tions of thousands of items. It in- | first year. F 
terested and pleased him, therefore, Well equip to formulate 
to learn how R. R. Javens, sales- | sound sales policies, analyze terri- 
man for E. P. Rotzell Company, | tories, plan promotional work, 


advertisers : r° 
ypeerag PF Philadelphia, worked out an in- | mail order campaigns, and lead 


| aa pa genious plan to make catalogs | am aggressive sales organization. 
t of their (lighter and yet more efficient. Age 39, and in his prime, of good 
or not you fq eter World tells how he made education and culture. References 

a book of suggestions, a pocket unquestionable, record clean and 


mobile 
‘ee size, loose-leaf notebook, to which successful. 


ealer . " . sas : : 
tel the he glued pictures of all items in The position this man seeks is 
ra dollar @ tis firm’s line. “When I am taking with a hye _ — _ 

: order,” said this ingenious sales- | ™@nmenmt opportunity, and where 
$ Job done ee ° ability to produce can be success- 


ok man, “and the customer says, ‘that’s ~ 
. , <a’ , | fully demonstrated. Write in 
ak all this time,’ I thumb through my y 
esol notebook, being sure he is looking a confidence. Address “T,” 
The fg over my shoulder. He almost in- ox 167, Printers Ink, 231 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


ee not  Yatiably stops me to order items 
ry means, fy Me didn’t even know we handled.’ 
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to the car and brings in the big 


message: 
book. 

i: He feels the loose-leaf booklet ed itor— 

+ reason doesn’t scare a man like a big 
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compli- Reich-Ash subsidjaries. lets, institutional advertising. Publishing 

| eet ——. house experience. College graduate in busi- 

for the . ness administration, gentile, married. De- 
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minted Monroe F. Dreher, Inc., New- — of stability. Excellent references. 
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ark, N. J., advertising agency, to direct 
their advertising account. Address ‘*R,"’ Box 166, Printers’ Ink 
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Reader Interest 
Founded on 
Merchandising Ideas 


Lumberman is 
lumber and 


The American 
read by foremost 
building material dealers every- 
where because of the practical 
sales-creating ideas and helpful 
pave ee > information it 
contains. Have you seen a copy 
lately ? 


American ftunberman 


Est.1873 CHICAGO a.B.c. 














He controls $2,000 


monthly billing 


Is there an advertising agency that will 
welcome this young man into its fold? 
Help him build his present accounts; 
work with him to secure new ones. The 
two years spent in trying to develop a 
one-man agency have given him a wide, 
if meager, experience, that could well be 
capitalized by an aggressive agency. He 
could pitch in and help on copy and 
space buying. His salary or drawing re- 
quirements are modest. Just married 
and with loads of ambition. Address 
“X,” Box 21, Printers’ Ink. 








I Need a Man 


with a few thousand dollars to 
finance my little advertising 
agency. I have the go-and-get- 
‘em ability and some business, 
but can’t swing the business 
alone. Address “W,” Box 20, 
Printers’ Ink. 














TO A PUBLISHER 
OR MANUFACTURER 
WHO “HAS NO OPENING” 


BUT WANTS MORE BUSINESS 








I can get it—through advertising, direct mail 
and through agents. Producing results for the 
past twenty years. Experience covers writing 
advertising copy, letters and circulars, solicit- 
ing edvertising, editing house organs, hand- 
ling agents, buying advert'sing space. Earn- 
ings past eight years averaged $8,000.00 to 
over $10,000.00 a year. Looking for more 
than ajob. Employed now but available on 
15 days’ notice. Printers’ Ink is authorized to 
give you my name, address and business 
connection. 


PROMOTION MAN 
Box 168 Printers’ Ink 
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Butterick Net Income Shows 
° — 
Big Gain 

Net income of The Butterick C Mpany 
and its subsidiaries for the year ended 
December 31, 1930, amounted to $402, 
583, compared with $187,409 for 1929, 
an increase of 114 per cent. The 1936 
figure is after charging $113,868 agains 
earnings to provide for deferments oj 
advertising expenses made in prior years 
and all other charges. The report aly 
shows that advertising sales amounted 
to $6,268,726 in 1930 or almost three 
times the amount fhat was published jn 
Delineator during 1926. 

Total sales, less provision for returns 
and including interest on standing bal 
ances, amounted to $11,887,186 


J. C. Kallsen, General Man. 
ager, Fuchs & Lang 


A. J. Ford has resigned as general 
manager of the Fuchs & Lang Manu 
facturing Company, Division of the 
General Printing Ink Company, New 
York. He is succeeded by Julius C. Kall 
sen, who has been eensgiated with Fuchs 
& Lang for the last thirty-five years 

Mr. Ford continues as chairman of 
the board of the General Printing Ink 
Corporation. He joined Fuchs & Lang 
in 1898. Mr. Kallsen, the new general 
a joined the organization as a 
oy. 


New Accounts for Stevens, 


Palmer & Stevens 

The following companies have ay 
pointed Stevens, Palmer & Stevens, Inc 
Grand Rapids, Mich., advertising 
agency, formerly the H. & J. Stevens 
Company, to direct their advertising ac 
counts: Blackmer Pump Company and 
the Corduroy Tire Company, both of 
Grand Rapids; and the Vento Steel 
Sash Company, A. A. Clarke Company, 
Panyard Piston Ring Company and the 
Ray-O-Gram Sign Company, all of 
Muskegon, Mich. 


Acquires Samoset Chocolates 


Control of the Samoset Chocolates 
Company, Boston, confectionery manu 
facturer, has been acquired by Candy 
Brands, Inc. The Candy Brand $ oF 
ganization was formed_recently f irow 
the consolidation of Repetti, Inc., E. 
Greenfield’s Sons, and the Walter M 
Lowney Company. 


New Account for Ruthrauff & 
Ryan 


The Chewaukla adineral Springs Com- 
pany, Chicago and Hot Springs, Ark. 
as appointed Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc. 
at Chicago, to direct the advertising for 
its “Sleepy Water.” Newspaper and 
radio advertising will | will be used. 


Joins “Boot & Shoe Recorder” 


Walter Grover, formerly with the 
Shoe Buyer, Boston, has joined the 
staff of the Boot & Shoe Recorder, als 
of that city. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 75c a line for each insertion. 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Minimum order, $3.75 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


SELECTED LISTS OF BUYERS of 
Printing, Paper, Engraving and Art. 
Highly specialized service covering New 
York City. Inquiries welcomed. OSCOE 
BeumBauGn, Madison, N 


PRINTING COUNSELLOR—(owning 
rlant with linotype, Miehle cylinder, 
bindery) —extends individual co-opera- 
tion to concern desiring something 
more than mere mechanical output. 
‘Utra-fine craftsmanship at moderate 
cost.’ Box 638, Printers’ Ink. 


° — ° 
Exceptional Printing Partnership 
The third member of our firm is retir- 
ing. He is willing to sell his stock to 
a man who controls a fair amount of 
business. If the man proves his char- 
acter, he will sell for a very small down 
payment—(possibly none). The two re- 
maining partners are young, aggressive, 
alert Americans. The plant is fully paid 
for, the financial condition of the firm 
s sound, and the reputation of its work 
s well established. Box 626, P. I 














___ EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


Specializing in Advertising Personnel 





Executives, craftsmen, juniors, secretaries, 
clerical. Individual attention to all place- 
ments by Elizabeth Muncy for 10 years in 
charge of employment bureau for AAAA. 


Muncy Placement Service 


CAledonia 2611 
280 Madison Avenue, New York City 





General Managers, Sales Managers, 
Advertising Managers, Comptrol- 
lers, Treasurers, other important 
men have for twelve (12) years 
engaged us to negotiate new con- 
nections. INDIVIDUAL. CONFI- 
DENTIAL, Not an employment 
agency. Jacob Penn, Inc., 535 Fifth 
Ave. at 44th St. Established 1919. 


HELP WANTED 


ASST. SALES EXECUTIVE. We want 
a man of good education, Gentile, splen- 
lid personality, between 35 and 40. Back- 
ground of successful sales promotional! work. 
Must know modern merchandising. One 
acquainted with grocery trade preferred. 
Man of unquestionable character and ve- 
racity. Must prove abuity. Box 631, P. I. 


; SPACE SALESMAN 

Wanted: An experienced trade paper 
salesman for Eastern states, one with 
enough ability to produce and with en- 
thusiasm and energy to work regardless 
of depressions. Please give age, experi- 
ence, nationality and past earnings. Box 
628, Printers’ Ink. 
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TYPOGRAPHIC SALESMAN 


$5,000 will buy interest in well estab- 
lished typographic service. Write fully, 
strictly confidential. Box 627, P. I. 


Associate Wanted—Opportunity for ex- 
—— versatile, ambitious copy and 
ayout man to become partner in young 
advertising firm with excellent business 
nucleus. No capital required. Send full 
details to Box 633, Printers’ Ink. 


FIELD INVESTIGATORS 

We need high-grade men and women to 
add to our nation-wide force of resident 
field investigators. We want workers in 
rural sections as well as in centers of 
ge —outside of Greater New York 

e€ require people with experience in in- 
terviewing and writing, with a good 
approach, and with a knowledge of psy 
chology, research methods, and market- 
ing practice. Work is done on a part- 
time basis, and payment will be by the 
day or hour. This work offers the best 
of training, with chances of promotion 
to our regular marketing staff. We 
should like a letter outlining your ex- 
perience, your present activities, and 
your qualifications for this kind of work. 
PERCIVAL WHITE, INC., 25 WEST 
45th STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


University Graduate, 25, 2 years’ ad- 
vertising, 3 years’ selling experience, de- 
sires advertising or sales connection, 
preferably manufacturer. Salary  sec- 
ondary. Box 632, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST—Visuals, lettering and finished 
art. Twelve years’ experience in direct- 
mail, magazine and newspaper advertis- 
ing. Good knowledge ~ reproduction 
processes. Box 634, Printers’ Ink. 

ARTIST—lIllustrator, good on figures 
and color, would like connection with 
adv. agency or studio doing layouts, 
sketches, etc. Moderate salary. Ten 
vears’ experience. Box 630, P. 


Artist—age 31, formerly layout man Roto 
section, and World color gravure magazine. 
14 years’ experience, designer modern lay- 
outs, complete knowledge of photographic 
reproduction make-up. Box 629, P. I. 


Advertising-Promotion Manager 
Fifteen years’ retail store, trade paper 
and agency experience. Aggressive ex- 
ecutive, strong writer. lean record 
Sound, modern ideas. Box 635, I. 


ART DIRECTOR | 


Agency, department store and magazine 
experience. Layouts, production, type 
and finished art work. Box 637, P 


ADVERTISING SALES-PROMOTION 
Manager who has had 15 years’ varied 
experience in planning and producing 
complete campaigns, working with sales- 
men and securing direct results, desires 
new connections. Testimonials of past 
performances prove worth. Box 636, P. I. 
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As long as newspapers 


are printed from stereotypes 
and stereotypes are molded 
from mats, newspaper halftones 
must measure 7 to 8 one-thou- 
sandths in highlights—5 one- 
thousandths in middle tones— 
and 3 one-thousandths in 
shadows to get any kind of a 
break. Why take a chance? 
Do business with an engraver 


who guarantees to deliver this 


kind of a plate, uns £ ALexannen, ne 
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During the first two 
months of 1931 the 
Chicago Tribune re- 
ceived from clothing 
advertisers a total of 


367, 122 


LINES OF peal! 


“nearly as much as the 
four evening papers 
combined . 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


Total Average Circulation, February, 1931: 
In excess of 795,000 Daily; 1,080,000 Sunday 





























